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For the Presbyterias. 


bso ATAN, versus SAXON... 
Peter: Bayne, the distinguished British 
Essayist, in one-of his recent volnomes pub- 
lished Gould. & Lincoln, Boston, thus 
eomtbate the usually received notion that 
the.-more:éxclasively Saxon, the better the 
atyle in writing. 
)4The almost. universally received canon 
of English style, that is ought to be ex- 
tremely Saxon, we venture to eall in ques- 
tion. It appears rather to be the case that 
Saxon maybe generally trusted to take 
eare of itself, and mass, majesty, 
power, and: deep, rythmicel cadence, are 
best: secured by an infusion of the Latin 
‘element. The grandest prose styles in the 
language are cased: in Roman armour. The 
¢eathedral., music’ of Milton was toned by 
classic tongues. Johnson went, no 
doubt, to an unnatural. excess, yet the 
power exercised by his style when he used 
it must: not be overlooked. Burke was a 
olassion] scholar. So, with emphasis, was 
Gibbon. De Quincy, Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Macaulay, the most wonderful stylists of 
our day, are al) familiar with the ancient 
languages: . It were bold, perhaps, to assert 
that this element is absolutely necessary to 
an Hoglish style of the highest order. But 
the inatences. cited, together with the fact 
that: very important component parts of our 
danguage—parts which embrace more than 
mere words, and must have influenced the 
very idiom of the tongue—are derived from 
Batiquity, may sufficiently vindicate the 


declaration that Hugh Miller’s style would | 


have gained in stateliness and range, had 
he become, in his earlier days, a thorough 
elassical s¢éholar. In the treatment of a 
vast majority of subjects, a simple Saxon 
style, of the Bunyan or Goldsmith type, will 
suffice; a good Saxon style is as superior 
tora bad Latin style, as that of Goldsmith 
was to that of Johnsoo; but in the highest 
Mights of an author, one floats best on the 
broad pinions of Latin.” | 


ex ‘For the Presbyterian. 
REVISED BOOK OF DISCIPLINE. 


_, Messrs Editors—I have carefully read the 
‘Revised Book of Discipline,” as published 
jn the Presbyterian, and I consider the re- 
port in its main features a great improve- 
‘ment apon our old Book. But it does not 
‘eritirely meet my viewe My most serious 
Objection is to“ Chap. VI. Of Cases with- 
out Process.” Seo. 1. “There may be cases 
in which the guilt of aa individual is con- 
spicuous, or manifest, his offence having 
-been committed in the presence of the court, 
or in which a trial is rendered unnecessar 
by the confession of the party; in suc 
cases judgment may be rendered without 
rocess.”” This. section introduces a new 
principle into our Church Courts. It con- 
fers upou our courts summary powers, and 
‘authorizes them to give judgment not only 
“without process,” but without a copy of 
the charges, without witnesres, and without 
tril! This, in my view, is the plain mean- 
It. in wader the -general beading . of 


“#6 Cases without Process,” and gives the |- 


courts power to render judgment for offences 
committed in their presence, without any 
reference to a trial, or its incidents. 

2d. Chap. IV. “Of actual process,” 
‘Beo. 1. says, “ When a process has been de- 
termined on,‘no more shall be done at the 
first meeting of the judicatory, unless by 
consent of patties, than to give the accused 
copy of each charge, with the names of 
the witnesses,” &o. Here the preliminary 
incidents of a trial are definitely confined to 
cases “ of actual process,” and cannot be ex- 
tended to cases “‘ without process,” in an- 
other where no such privileges are 


Oa. Again, in this same chapter, ‘‘ Of 
actual ” Seo. 15, it says, jaa re- 
‘cord of the proceedings, in cases of judicial 
process, shall exhibit not only the charges, 
specifications, and sentence of the court, but 
‘all the testimony,” &.. Here, again, the 
incidents of trial, to be spread upon the re- 
cord, are definitely confined to ‘‘ cases of 
judicial pens and cannot be applied to 
Chap. VI. 
_ 4th, As part of the committee are law- 
yers, it was doubtless their intention to give 
the same summary powers to our ecclesiasti- 
‘cal courts which is exercised by our civil 
judges, where a judge for some offence, 
‘real or imaginary, committed in his pre- 
sence, proceeds to inflict a fine, or imprison- 
ment, or both, without witnesses and with- 
out a trial. | 
That my construction of the section under 
consideration is correct, I think will be evi- 
dent to all who examine it; that it will be 
so construed by our Church Courts I have 
‘mo doubt; and that it will be the occasion 
\of a vast amount of injustice and wroog, I 
think can be clearly shown. . 
. let. If it is thought advisable to have 
cases without ‘process, when tho offence has 
been committed in the presence of the court, 
why not still give the accused the same op- 
portunities for a fair trial which is allowed in 
other cases? Why not give the accused a 
written copy of the charges, and the names 
of witnesses? And if the court are to give 
judgment on their own testimony, why not 
‘compel the members of the court to be sworn 
as witnesses, to. record their own festimony, 
and give the ‘accused an oppdttunity to 
@ross-examine them. 
2d. The second section of this same sixth 
‘ehapter gives the sentenced person a right 
_to appeal; but what redress could he expect 
from a higher court, with nothing before 
them but a defective record, without charges, 
and without any recorded testimony. 
grant the right to appeal in such cases would 
mockery. 
_. 8d. If it be said that the session, or 
court, in their record could assign the reason 
for their judgment, you would then have 
the members of 8 nem not under oath, 
making testimovy for a higher court, and 
‘the higher court would be asked to condemn 
‘a man on testimony nof given by witnesses, 
twhen our Constitution expressly declares, 
‘Chap. VIL. Sec. 5, that “‘ The testimony of 
more then one witness is necessary, in order 
to establish any charge,” and that every 
Witness must be sworn or affirmed. 
4th. The members of our Church Courts 
are subject. to like passions and prejudices 
‘8 other men, and this new section would 
give & prejudiced court, who were likely to 
fail in convicting an a rson for 
‘want of testimony in a regular trial, an op- 
portunity to seise on some frivolous pretext, 
‘which perhaps they had provoked, to sus- 
‘pend the ‘accused, and from ‘which, by ap- 
» be would have but little chance of re- 


5th. Even that part of the section which 
refera:to ‘‘the confessions of a party,” is 
liable to great abuse, A written confes- 


gion, to be made a matter of record, does not 
seem .to be required. Suppose the judgment 
‘of the court sbould be too severe for the of. 
fence confessed, and an appeal is taken toa 
higher how are they to determine 


precisely what crime the person confessed 
to, if the edare below are not compelled to 


To : 


| 


on record ? 

6th. But why is it 
makes a written confession.) Any offence 
committed in the nce of the court can 


be tried in the ordinary vf There is no 
necessity for such haste. If the crime is 


bave a temporary remedy until a trial can 


be had. JUSTICE. 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE BIBLE WONDERFUL. 


Look at the Bible as a revelation of the 


Jesus Christ, and of both God and man in 
relation to the person and character and 
work of Christ. On the one hand God is 
holy and just; on the other, man is a sin- 
ner; and how can these be recouciled, so 
that man may have peace with God and pos- 
sess the spirit of a child, so as to cry, Abba, 
Father? Here is question which nature 
solves not, and around which all is dark- 
ness, save as light beams from the blessed 
word of God. Thanks to his name, light 
shines here, for the day-star from on high 
hath visited us—the sun of righteousness 
has risen—beams of glory shine here, giv- 
ing light to them that sit in darkness! 
Here heaven is opened, and we see the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. God so loved 
the world—what a line is that! God so 
loved, not the angels, but the world, sinful 
men, that he gave his only-begotten Son! 
This is a line of wonders! And here is an- 
other, There is forgiveness with God! And 
another, God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself! Christ has died; there 
is a Saviour, Christ the Lord. This Sa- 
viour is offered to all who hear the gospel ; 
he is to be received by faith; and when 
poor sinful man receives Christ Jesus as 
his Saviour, and rests his soul on him, then 
he is forgiven; then he is justified and ac- 
cepted in the Beloved; then he can say, 
Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Bible is a perfect revelation of Je- 
sus Christ, and of both God and man in re- 
lation to his person and work. The very 
design of this book is to acquaint us with 
Him who is the way, the truth, and the 
life; its concentrated rays of light and 
glory meet around his cross. Here rests 
the Shekinah of the ancient temple, made 
visible through the rent veil of Jesus’ 
flesh! Had we not the Bible, we should 
know nothing of Jesus Christ—dark must 
be our pathway through life, and gloomy 
the bed of death! But now the way of 
is open; and with the friendly aid of life 
the Bible and of God’s blessed Spirit, we 
may pursue with safety the journey of life, 
and when called to pass the Jordan’s death, 
‘we may go leaning on our Beloved, saying, 
O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? W.J.M 

For the Presbyterian. 
CITY AND COUNTRY. 


I think it was Jefferson who said, ‘ Large 
cities are large sores.’”” In some points of 
view the sentiment is correct enough, for 
no where does human depravity manifest 
itself in such hideous aspects as in large 
cities. y But the remark is one-sided, cyni- 
cal, and unfair, nevertheless. 

It is only in large masses of humanity 
that the character of man is strongly de- 
veloped. I was going to say fully devel- 
oped; but that we never see in this world. 
We must ascend to the pure and holy abode 
of the blessed’, and be able to grasp the mea- 
sureless tracts of endless duration, or we 
must descend to the dark regions of the 
lost, to see a full development of human 
character. But in this life we find that 
development in its greatest measure in those 
large aggregations of men found only in 
large cities. The principle, then, works 
both ways, for good as well as for evil. 
Large cities are, therefore, great blessings as 
well as “large sores.” -It is in them that 
the power of combination is seen and felt, 
and from them, as from great fountains, 
mighty influences go forth to curse or to 
bless, as the case may be. 

The writer of this article resides in the 
country, where influences of every kind are 
comparatively feeble, and where character 
is rather negative than positive; where an 
inert dulness is the prevailing characteris- 
tic, when contrasted with the intense life 
that is found in a city like this, and where 
mind is not brought into close and perpetual 
contact with mind, warming, by mutual 
contact and abrasion, if I may so express 
it, into life and activity the entire mass. 
Coldness and selfishness are the almost ne- 
cessary consequences of this scattered and 
isolated life. The mind becomes sluggish 
for want of something to stir it into action; 
the oe ae grow cold for want of objects 
to draw them out, and the whole soul rusts 
and corrodes through the mere Jack of ac- 
tion and energy. And this effect of ‘isola- 
tion becomes itself a cause, and destroys 
that cordial sympathy and Christian confi- 
dence which constitute the life and strength 
of religion. Love dies out, and shyness, 
dryness, distrust, and mutual coldness, cha- 
racterize the people. 

You will say this isa harshly drawn por- 
trait. It is; but while it is generally accu- 
rate, I am happy to say that there are many 
exceptions. As warm Christian hearts as 
ever throbbed are to be found in the rural 
districts of our country. Still the picture 
is, in the main, unexaggerated. It is the 
result of circumstances. Hundreds of the 
cold, lifeless Christians I have described 
never saw religion under any other aspect. 
They hare spent their whole lives in that 
frigid atmosphere ; and could they be brought 
into close contact with warm hearts, they 
would very soon spring joyfully into life and 
activity. They think they are doing well 
enough; but let them once see such outgo- 
ings of the Christian life as are seen among 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
your city, for instance, and the effect upon 
them would be the same as that of the ver- 
nal sun upon plants that have struggled to 
maintain life through the frosts of winter. 

_ Now God has been very gracious to us 
in giving us marvellous facilities for run- 
ning toand fro. A few hours will saffice 
to seta Christian heart, glowing with the 
love of Jesus, and warmed by the exam- 
ple and prayers of thousands of breth- 
ren, right in the midst of these scatter- 
ed, cold, disunited brethren in the village 
and raral districts. Let such men as 
have led so many of your firemen to the 


feet of Jesus, and have converted their 


THY TESTIMONIES ARE WONDERFUL.—P-a. crix. 129, 


God-man, the Mediator, a revelation of. 


| hear only s written confession, and place it halls into houses of prayer, go forth, and 
: | they will be richly rewarded ; for they will 

necessary to have ' find the disciples of the Saviour, as he found 
cases without process? (unless an individual | 


them in the place of his agony, asleep, it 
may be—the spirit willing, but the flesh 


‘weak. Possibly they may find them striv- 
- ing which shall be the greatest; but find 


aggravated, our Sessions and Presbyteries | 


| 


— 


them as they may, the Holy Spirit, who is 
abroad in his power, will be with them, 
and make the people willing. It has been 
so in some places thus visited, and we may 
assuredly trust that it will be so every 
where. | 

The great work of God in our land, which 
began last fall, is not a revival in the com- 
mon acceptation of that word; but a new 
development of the Christian life, of unity 
of spirit, of fraternal love. It is quiet, 
peaceful, steady, and seems to have in it 
all the elements of endurance. Christianity 
is now exhibited to the world in an aspect 
broader and more generous than at any 
time since the days of the apostles, and 
Christians have become “ doers of the word, 
and not hearers only.”’ | 

Go, then, you warm-hearted brethren of 
Philadelphia, to your scattered brethren of 
the country. They want you—they need 
you. You have been highly favoured. 
‘Freely you have received, freely give.” 
Go: God is able to fill your places at 
home. 

A Visitor To PHILADELPHIA. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM. 
Written after reading “Headley’s Sacred Mountains.” 


BY ENRICA, 


*Tis morning—brightly now o’er Judea’s hills 
The King of Day his radiant glory sheds. 

All nature seems rejoicing in his heams, 

And glad the matin song that swells on high 
From her sweet minstrelsy—their song attuned, 
In one accordant note of jubilee, 

To their Creator’s praise. ‘The morning breeze, 
So richly laden with the perfumed breath 

Of summer’s bud and flower, steals gently by ; 
Now it seems lingering near the mountain-top, 
And list! its song has changed, for mournfully 
Its wail-is borne upon our ear, as if 

Yon fleecy cloud that on Moriah rests, 

Had softly whispered of the offering 

That from its sacred summit should ascend, 
And bid it sigh a requiem for the young 

And trusting heart there to be sacrificed. 


God's voice was heard—the aged patriarch stood, 
And as the mandate falls upon his ear, 

Why does his strong frame quiver like the reed? 
«“ ‘Take now thy son, thine only son, he whom 
Thou lovest, and offer him a sacrifice, 

Upon the mountain I shall tell thee of.” 

The bolt had fallen, yet the aged tree, 

Though stricken, was not shattered by the stroke! 
Isaac—his only son—the cherished flower 

His God had given to blossom in his home, 

To be the light of his declining years, 

And shed its sweetest fragrance o’er his hearth! 
Isaac—the single link in which alone 

His dearest hope of earthly joy was bound! 
Isaac—was he, the young and beautiful, to die? 
And was his father’s hand to do the deed ? 

To pluck the flow’ret in its earliest bloom, 

And see it fade and wither neath his touch? 
What wonder that so wearily he turned 
His footsteps homeward—that the silvery laugh 
That greeted his return should blanch his brow 
To ashy whiteness; that the loving voice 

That erst had made his bosom thrill with joy, 
Should send a pang of anguish to his heart! 
But as the cloud grew darker and more dread, 
He leaned for strength on an Almighty arm, 
And strength was given. 


Now the dark hour draws near, 
And Isaac turns to bid a last farewell 
To her who bore him. In her loving grasp 
She gently strives to bind him, one fond kiss 
Imprinted on his cheek, and he has gone! 
Ah, mother! did no angel voice draw near, 
To bid thee gaze yet longer on that form 
Of noble beaut¥, lightly bounding now, 
With gladsome footstep near his father’s side ? 
Ah! who may tell the grief that yet shall wring 
Thy heart, when he, the loved one, shall come back, 
Alone, to tell thee that thine idol’s gone! 
His bounding step no more to cheer thy heart, 
His voice no longer soothe thy loneliness, 
His head no more be pillowed on thy breast, 
But on the bleak hill-side his ashes lie, 
Strewn by his father’s hand! 


The first born-child! 
What mother but can feel the burst of joy 
That seems almost to thrill her very being 
With its wealth, its untold wealth of love, 
When first its music starts within her breast, 
And wakens there its holiest, deepest strains 
Of melody! The chord that then vibrates 
May never more be hushed—e’en when the grave 
Has closed upon the idol thus beloved. 


Why bring to mind the three days toilsome tread ? 
Isaac—on whose young spirit rested now 

No thought of care nor sorrow—on whose heart 
Young hopes, like morning dews their fragrance shed. 
His father, almost sinking ’neath the weight 

Of anguish that oppressed his burdened soul. 

’Tis ended—and the mountain-top is gained. 

«The fire, the wood, my futher, they are here, 

But where the lamb for this dread sacrifice ?” 

« Ah! wist thou not that God had chosen thee, 

My son?” breaks from the aged patriarch’s lips, 

« Like the great antitype, who bore His cross 

Up Caleary’s rugged mountain, thou hast borne 
The fire and wood for thy own sacrifice.” 


O! who may tell the pleading words that fall 
From those young lips, upon his father's heart! 
As now he binds the lamb for sacrifice, 
Perchance a tear still lingers on his cheek, 

As thought of her he loved steals o’er his heart; 
Perchance a prayer breaks from those ashy lips— 
As fears all yield to his deep filial love— 

A prayer that God’s own arm night shelter her, 
His loving voice have power to cheer the heart 
So desolate and lonely. | 


| Now he bends, 
To the last fearful stroke—the knife is raised, 
And glitters now, how fearfully! before him. 
As Abraham’s hand puts back those clustering curls,. 
And gazes fondly on those upturned eyes, 
What stays the fatal stroke? God’s voice again 
Resounds upon his ear, « O spare thy son, 
Lay not thy hand upon him; now I know 
Thou fearest God, since thou hast not withheld 
Thy son, thine only son, from sacrifice.” 


His faith had triumphed. 
God saw the deed, and loved the offering. 
And now the boy has bounded from the altar; 
He stands again e’en at his father’s side, 
And bending gently there, in loved embrace, 
They offer up their grateful sacrifice. 
And faith, sublime, unequalled, holy faith, 
Has reared its everlasting altar there, 
On that lone mountain-top. 
August 16th, 1858. 


SKIPPING THE HARD WORDS. 


In old times, when stage-coaches were 
more in use than at present, the heart of 
the Christian traveller was often pained by 
oaths from the stage-driver. It was our 
lot, on one occasion, to be in a stage when 
the man on the box with the reins swore 
shockingly. . Almost every sentence was au 
oath. The blaspbemer was heard for some 
time in silence. At length a fellow-passen- 
ger on the front seat, putting his head out 
from the stage, said in a mild, beseeching 
tone of voice, ‘Driver, please to skip those 
hard words.” We feared that the good 
man would have a volley of oaths returned 
for his rebuke of sin; but in this we were 
agreeably disappointed. The driver kindly 
received the reproof. No more oaths came 
from his lips to the end of the route, and 
we devoutly hope that the hard words were 
skipped by him for ever after. , 

aths are hard words, and they will be 
found so to be when the book of God’s re- 
membrance, in which they are recorded, is 
opened, and the person who uttered them 
is called to account for them.— Amer. Mess. 


For the Presbyterian. 


UNION COLLEGE AND UNITAR- 
IANISM. 


_ Messrs. Editors—In the issue of the 
Presbyterian for last week is an article 
headed “ Radicalism in a new place,’”’ enter- 
ing a solemn protest against the culpable 
carelessness of the Faculty of Union Col- 
lege in permitting, at the late Commence- 
ment, the Rev. Dr. Huntington and Theo- 
dore Parker of Boston to have prominent 
parts in the exercises. : 

Now I presume there are hundreds of 
Christians iv all of our evangelical churches 
who will instinctively revolt at seeing these 
two names linked together. Mr. Parker’s 
sentiments are well known. He has a re- 
putation world-wide—at least co-extensive 


with the Eoglish language—for what may 


be called a reckless, sledge-hammer infideli- 
ty. The reason of his being selected finally 
as the orator of the literary societies was, 
doubtless, because—as the custom was in 
my college days—the whole matter was 
arranged by their Committee appointed to 
obtain a speaker. I agree with you, how- 
ever, that this does not exonerate the Fa- 
culty entirely from blame. Men of no 
religion, or of a religion indefinitely elastic, 
will not agree with you; they would desig- 
nate the veto of the Faculty against the 
selection of a speaker because of his atti- 
tude towards evangelical religion, ignorant, 
perhaps tyrannical bigotry; but the guar- 
dianship of the minds and morals of inex- 
perienced young men and boys committed 
to them by anxious parents and friends, 
should make them firm in the face of all 
such reproachful flings. 

Bat the other speaker, Dr. Huntington, 
is not so widely known as Mr. Parker. His 
name has, however, become quite familiar 
to the Christian public recently by his 
‘‘Sermons to the People;” and some of 
‘the people” who have read these sermons 
with deep interest, will be surprised to learn 
that the author is a Unitarian. I am not 
unacquainted with Dr. Huntington’s con- 
nection with Harvard University, nor with 
the fact that he has been at least a Unita- 
rian clergyman. If, however, these ser- 
mons are, as they appear to be, an honest 
aud earnest expression of his religious views 
now, then he is certainly quite wide of Uni- 
tarianism. We know that the Unitarian 
can use orthodox and biblical language, and 
yet attach to it ideas very different from 
ours concerning the nature of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But can this be the language 
of a Unitarian? “Though g man were 
strong, wise, just, and good, up to the full 
measure of the possibility of his nature, 
and such a pattern of all spiritual graces as 
should equal the Christian standard itself, 
yet he would be as far from participating in 
the essential and incomprehensible nature 


of the Deity as every other man, simply be- 


cause his constitution is human; because, 
being human, he is made subject to certain 
limitations of ability; and because every 
finite being is psycologically separated by 
an impassable gulf from the Infinite. Christ 
was not so separated. He was one with the 
Father, in a sense and in a way that we can- 
not be one with him—in a oneness which is 
at once the secret of the Mediatorship, the 
key to the gospel, the ground and hope of 
our final reconciliation with both; and, 
moreover, it is of the ‘person’ of God that 
he is ‘the express image.’ ”’ 

Again, “I believe, therefore—I cannot 
but believe—I am as unable as I am unde- 
sirous to doubt—that, in regard to that 
deep, wide line that distinguishes the Infi- 
nite from the finite, and the Divine from 
the human, Christ the Redeemer does not 
stand by his nature on the human side.” 


And again, “There can be no half-way 


statement here, without a wrong to philoso- 
phy and faith, both. That in Christ what 
is not human is God—verily, literally, and 
strictly God; as truly God, and in the same 
sense God, as the Father is God. That 
mystery is insoluble to the understanding. 
But this is clear; while God, to whom all 
things are possible, may enter into human 
conditions, and pass through a human ex- 


| perience, and thus ‘become man,’ man can 


in no sense become God.”—Sermon, Divin- 
ity of Christ, pp. 263-4. 

There is no ambiguity here—no room for 
it. Christ is God, is said plainly and 
repeatedly, and the climactic paragraphs 
which contains this statement is crowned 
with the Apostle’s expression, “In him 


dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead . 


bodily.” 

In a sermon following that on the 
‘Divinity of Christ,” is one on the “ Doc- 
trine of the Spirit,’ which closes thus: 
‘‘ We do greatly want a fresher and deeper 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. We want it 
individually, to give vitality to our profes- 
sions, and energy to our effort, and sanctity 
to our faith, and unconquerable constancy 
to our will. Christendom wants it to heal 
the waste places of its foreign and domestic 
heathenism, to repair the desolations of 
bigotry and formality, to advance the 
flagging march of its principles, to animate 
the languid piety of its churches, to invig- 
orate pure and undefiled religion, to gather 
unrepenting but homesick prodigals in, to 
enlarge, and build up, and strengthen the 
enclosures of the Saviour’s everlasting fold. 
Come, then, thou Holy Spirit, the Re- 
newer, to replenish our wasting lamps, and 
revive thy work in the midst of the years! 
Come, Guide and Teacher, to take our 
hands in thine, and pour light on our way, 
and on our mind! Come, as the Comforter, 
to heal bleeding hearts, and bind up the 
bruises of uncharitableness, and every sor- 
row! Come, Restrainer, to keep out feet, 
and all our hidden desires and imaginations 
from evil! Come, thou, Sanctifier, to purify 
and perfect us—unto the worship of the 
Father and obedience to the Son—till we 
are a true and accepted branch of the 
immortal vine—a people patient and believ- 
ing, and zealous of good works!” 

[ have no doubt that there are many who 
will feel perplexed by comparing your 
remarks on Dr. Huntington with his views 
as exhibited in this volume of sermons. 
Their earnest eloquence, and searching sin- 
cerity have gone deeply into the minds 
and hearts of not a few of the people of 
God. Volumes of sermons are proverbially 
dull, and therefore unread books; but these 
sermons at once command the intellect, and 
stir the heart of every intelligent Christian. 

I do not say that Dr. Huntiogton would 
accept, as the symbol of his creed, our Con- 
fession of Faith; probably not; but I do 


| say that if language is capable of defining 


@ man’s position, these sermons are not, 
nor the man who wrote them, if he is hon- 
est, Unitarian. It seems important, there- 
fore, that this conflict between your state- 
ments and those of Dr. Huntington’s ser- 
mons should be satisfactorily explained to 
those numerous Christians and Christian 
ministers who know Dr. Huntington through 
his sermons atone. w. 


Our correspondent does not seem to be 
aware of the fact that Dr. Huntington’s 
views, as stated above, have been fully can- 
vassed in the journals of New England, and 
that the soundest of them do not regard 
him as having attained to the standard of 
orthodoxy. His admission to the pulpit of 
a Congregational church in Brooklyn caused 
great dissatisfaction to the best men in that 


connection. His utterances as to the Di- 


vinity of our Saviour are interesting and 
hopeful, from one in his position; but so 
long as he retains his connection with the 
Unitarians, for Evangelical ministers to 
fraternize him is virtually to countenance 
and endorse Unitarians.— Eds. Pres. 


= 


PROTESTANTS IN BOHEMIA. 


Bobemia is stil] a land of deep interest 
to the Protestant world. The bitter perse- 
cutions which have been inflicted upon the 
confessors of the truth there have not wholly 
extinguished the race of the dissiples of 
Christ, although they have been compara- 
tively hidden for a long time. Since the 
publication of the “Toleranz Edict,” by 
Joseph If. on the 13th of October, 1781, 
they have been gradually emerging into 
the light. 

In a population of 4,400,000 there were 
96,589 Protestants, according to statistics 
published in Prague, in 1854, or one Pro- 
testant to about forty five Roman Catholics. 
This ufy seem a small proportion of Pro- 
testants; but when the circumstances are 
considgftd—the persedéutions which they 
have endured, and the civil disabilities to 
which they have been subjected—it will 
seem a remarkably large proportion. 

The Bohemian Protestants are generally 
poor in this world’s goods, but rich in faith 
and other gifts and graces of the Spirit. 
They are eminently an upright and moral 
people in their lives, contrasting, in this re- 
spect, so strikingly with the Papal popula- 
tion as to attract the attention and com- 
mand the respect of the officers of the gov- 
ernment. They are strict observers of fami- 
ly worship, and almost invariably combine 
in their exercises, reading of the Scriptures, 
singing some devotional hymns, and offer- 
ing prayer to the only living, the Triune 
God. And thus the younger members of 
the families are well instructed, and guard- 
ed against immoral practices. 

They are gradually gaining privileges 
from the government. They now have 
liberty of public worship—secession from 
Rome to Protestantism is much easier than 
formerly; and lately they have obtained 
some rights in regard to burying grounds 
and the burial-service, which they had not 
before enjoyed. 

But every effort is still put forth by Rome 
to maintain her hold upon the country, and 
suppress the growth of Protestantism. She 
even offers for sale, at fairs and public 
places, her ‘‘letters of indulgence,” as in 
the days of Tetzel. But the Protestants 
seem to understand her wiles, and stand 
firm. The cause of evangelical truth, we 
trust, will continue to advance in the land 
of. Huss and Jerome, till all shall enjoy its 
benefits. Let us rejoice in the light that 
God is causing to spread in that dark re- 
gion, where Rome has so long exercised her 
most fearful tyranny, and extend to our 
suffering yet faithful brethren there our 
warmest sympathies and cordial support.— 
Am. and For. Chris. Union. 


Mohammedan Hatred of Chris- 
tianity. 


Beyroot, July 24. 

There is a subject which has gradually 
forced itself upon the attention of all Euro- 
pean ;esidents in Turkey—I mean the re- 
turn to their ancient bigotry and their 
hatred of Christianity of all those who pro- 
fess Mohammedanism. In this part of Sy- 
ria, where Christians are in a very decided 
majority over Mussulmans, we do not per- 
ceive it so much; but even here—wmore es- 
pecially amongst the Osmanli Turks, who 
come from Constantinople or Smyrna in 
Government employment—we see day by 
day that the followers of the Prophet with- 
draw themselves more and more from all 
intercourse with either Christians or others, 
and blame openly those of their own creed 
who formerly made it fashionable to break 
down the wall of separation. This is not 
a move which can date further back than 
two years ago; and many of the more intel- 
ligent Turks, whilst lamenting that it should 
ever have arisen, do nevertheless admit that 
it is on the increase, and that it will soon 
be as rare as it was thirty years ago tosee a 
Mussulman on good or friendly terms with 
any one who does not believe in the Koran. 
There is also an evident uneasy, restless 
spirit visible amongt the lower orders of 
this creed, and a looking forward amongst 
them toa day when they can take up the 
sword against all unbelievers. In Syria—or 
in this part of it at any rate—the Christian 
population so greatly outnumbers the Mussul- 
man, that there is nothing to be afraid of; 
but I have more than once heard it hinted 
—and this too by men not at all given to 
believe in ghosts—that it would not be sur- 
prising if some day a very general rising of 
Mohammedans was to take place all over 
Turkey. Although any thing but an alarm- 
ist, I would strongly advise more than the 


usual number of men-of-war to be kept in. 


these seas, for it would need but the slight- 
est spark to light a flame of fanaticism in 
Turkey and Asia Minor, to which the hor- 
rors of the Indian mutiny would be as no- 
thing. The advice is disinterested, for, as 
I said before, in Syria we have nothing to 
fear, being surrounded by an armed Chris- 
tian population.— Corr. Lon. Duily News. 


HINTS TO VACANT CHURCHES. 


The following communication, which we 
take from the Presbyterian Herald, should 
be carefully read by every one connected 
with a vacant church. Too often the peo- 
ple of such a congregation seem to forget 


| altogether their duty, and to be most 


negligent and indifferent, just when their 
sympathy, care, faith, and prayers are most 
needed. 

Vacant churches need counsel. Always 
there are some in vacant churches reading 
the religious papers. I would say a few 
words tothem. | 

1. Remember that, generally, there is 
something wrong in the people that has 
procured them the scourge of a vacant pul- 
pit, and the dangers of a vacuum in the 
pastorate. No matter who may have asked 
for a dissolution of the bands that bound 
you to a pastor, nor how imperfect that 
pastor may have becn, there is still some- 
thing faulty about the people, and they 
should search it out and repent of it. 

2. There is danger of dissension, while 
vacant and looking out for a pastor. Some 
have itching ears, some want a bold de- 
claimer, some a close reasoner, some a florid 
orator, some a sprightly address and capti- 
vating manner, and a few want a solid and 
faithful pastor. If you hear a variety of 
preachers, each class are likely to have their 
favourite, and thus factions snd parties may 
be formed. Guard carefully against this 
tendency. 

3. Endeavour to have a pastor as Soon as 
@ pious and instructive preacher may be 
found willing to accept the pastorate. Do 
not wait to find a faultless man—nor ex- 
pect to get the most popular man in the 
country. The best man for you is whom- 
soever God pleases to send you. The occa- 
sional preaching of candidates is not likely 
to do much good. You will hear as critics, 
and therefore not be profited. 

4. As you are likely to become weaker 
while vacant, throw all your influence into 


| the church to sustain it.’ Wander not from 
your place. Attend all the prayer-meetings, 
especially on the vacant Sabbaths. Meet 
with the church and pray for a good pastor, 
and for union and wisdom in wollen a 
choice. And pray much in secret for these 
blessings. 

5. If you obtain a pastor, you must 
provide liberally for hissupport. A want of 
proper support probably had a good deal to 
do with the removal of your former pastor. 
Tavite no one to visit you without paying 
all his expenses, and liberally for his time. 
When you call a minister, do not promise him 
more than will be regularly and punctually 
paid; but secure him a good, living salary, 
} and a little to lay by for a rainy day, or 
old age. 


| WORK AND PAY OF CURATES. 


Two curacies in London are advertised in 
the ecclesiastical papers; the one with a 
stipend of $300 only, includes “hard paro- 
chisl work,” and the other, with $500, en- 
| tails “visiting,” daily attendance at the 
schools, endless church services, lectures to 
youpg met, and constant attendance at a 
Young Men’s Christian Association. An 
‘‘ evangelical” clergyman in a country town 
offers $375 a year for a curate who feels 
equal to and desirous of taking part in the 
usual Jabour of a well-worked parish. An- 
other requires a curate of “sound Church 
and evangelical sentiments, with good voice 
and active habit,” who is willing to assist 
(all this for $500 a year) in the duties of a 
grammar school, “especially in the mathe- 
matical department.”? The perpetual curate 
of a chapel “of ease” So called), desires 
to meet with “a second fellow-helper,” but 
it is coolly intimated that “ no one without 
private means need respond.” A title for 
orders is offered by an anti-Tractarian rec- 
tor to a gentleman “to whom salary is no 
particular object!’ but it is hinted as a 


the duty light, and the society convivial. 
A curate in full orders is required in Devon, 
to work in a.‘ conventical” district, where 
‘‘ much active labour and sound discretion” 
will be necessary, as also a knowledge of 
music. Surely Mr. Albert Smith might, 
on the strength of these impudent adver- 
tisements of professedly religious persons, 
indite a new comic song, to be called, 
Wanted a Curate.””—London Times. Con- 
trast this with the princely sums paid to 
bishops and archbishops, who date their an- 
nual charges from this palace and that 
palace. 
The Indian Government and Hindu 
Temples, 


As an instance of the evil arising from 
the Indian government taking into its own 
hands the management of lands, the pro- 
ceeds of which are devoted to the endow- 
ment of mosques and temples, I[ will narrate 
what came under my own observation not 
long ago. At a Hindu temple on a hill, 
not far from Mahabuleshwar, there is a 
mango tree, which, according to native be- 
lief, miraculously bursts into leaf within the 
space of about a quarter of an hour. To 
witness this a vast number of people assem- 
ble yearly, when offerings are made to the 
temple connected with the said tree, greatly 
to the profit of the resident Brabmins. 


vants asked me to attend on the grand 
occasion. I went with them, and found 
crowds of people surrounding the tree, 
which was perfectly bare of foliage. After 
a great deal of noisy music in the temple, 
the priest gave out the eventful hour had 
arrived, when two or three Brahmins as- 
cended the tree, and pretended to search 
for the wonderful blossom. At last one 
descries it; it is plucked by him. He then 
descends, and is borne slowly on men’s 
shoulders to the temple, showing a very 
small sprig on all sides to the credulous as 
he is carried along. ‘‘ Now, sir,” says one 
of my Hindu servants, ‘“‘are you not satis- 
fied of the truth of what you yourself have 
witnessed?” “No,” I replied, ‘not at all; 
the priest must have brought the blossom 
from some other tree.” ‘Well, sir,” said 
he, ‘“‘every one knows this to be no decep- 
tion; besides, your own government ac- 
knowledge the same, or why is it that a 
yearly sum is allowed for the maintenance 
of the temple?” Ofcourse I explained that 
the grant must have been originally made 
in perpetuity by some native prince, and 
consequently our government continued it; 
but the man’s remark must speak for itself. 
— Cor. of London Times. 


Ancient Version of the Four Gospels, 


In 1842 Archdeacon Tattam paid a visit 
to a Syrian monastery in the valley of the 
Natron Lakes, and obtained from the library 
certain quaint volumes, which, on his re- 
turo to Knogland, were placed in Mr. Cure- 
ton’s hands. One of the volumes thus ob- 
tained consisted of eighty leaves of vellum, 
of different hues and thickness, covered with 
Syriac writing of different dates and in dif- 
ferent hands. The volume on examination 
proved to be a Syriac version of the four 
Gospels, incomplete but of a very early 
date. An inscription, in very ancient 
hand on the first page of the volume an- 
nounced that the book “belonged to the 
monk Habibia, who presented it to the holy 
Convent of the Church of Deipara, belong- 
ing to the Syrians in the desert of Scete.” 
A note at the end of the book indicated the 
actual date of the binding. In the year 
1533 of the Greeks (A. D. 1221) the books 
belonging to the Convent of the Church of 
Deipara of the Syrians were repaired.” The 
leaves of this volume, which arrived in Eng- 
land in 1842, contained only incomplete 
chapters of the latter and afew earlier chap- 
ters of the four Gospels. In the binding of 
another volume a leaf was discovered con- 
taining a portion of St. Luke. In 18474 
further portion of that Gospel was obtained, 
increasing the bulk of the MS. to eighty- 
two leaves and a-half. At first sight Mr. 
Cureton concluded the work to be only an 
early copy of the Peshito or Syriac version 
of the New Testament. On further exami- 
nation, finding that several erasures had 
been made io certain words and passages 
which had differed from the text of the Pe- 
shito, and that in these the Peshito had 
been supplied, the editor became convinced 
of his discovery of a version quite unknown 
in Europe, and, from its early testimony, of 
the highest importance for the elucidation 
or critical arrangement of the text of the 
Gospels. Subsequent study confirmed Mr. 
Cureton’s opinion. A version which opens 
out questions of the highest bibliological 
importance has been discovered and pub- 
lished, with a literal English translation, ia 
which the order of the Syriac has been 
strictly preserved for comparison with the 
Greek text. The Gospel of St. Matthew, 
which appears to be an actual transcription 
of the Armaic version of that Evangelist, the 
learned editor has enriched with a valuable 
commentary and notes, reserving such diffi- 
cult questions as may arise until he bas 

iven them consideration, and he may have 
Rad ‘‘the benefit of the critical opinion of 
other scholars, especially of those of Ger- 
many, who, as I have reason to know, have 


been long looking forward to this publica- 
tion.” —Zondon Atheneum. 


make-weight that the country is beautiful, 


Happening to be near this spot, my ser-. 
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| DRINKING A HEALTH. 


Circumstances called the late Bishop 
Wilson of Calcutta, on a missionary expedi- 
tion, to a crowded dinner table. very 
thing was most luxurious—the society 
utterly forgetful of what was due to the 
character of the-deputation. At length 
the chairman rose, and in a sort of up- 
roarious manner, called on the company to 
drink to the health of the deputation. 
The whole spirit of the dinner was most 
offensive to devout minds; and the ques- 


still, but Dr. Wilson got up and said, «I 
believe it is customary when any one’s 
health is drunk, to return thanks; and this 
Ido most cordially, and most affectionately 
wish you, sir, and this company ‘ good 
health ;’ but then” (he added, in that 
deep, sepulchral tone into which his voice 
usually sank when he was deeply affected,) 
« youswill perhaps allow me to tell you in 
what [I conceive. good health to consist. 
And he then procteded to apeak of the 
health of the woul, in language so deeply 
solemn and affecting that every man at the 
table felt the power of truth, so announced, 
and the whole assembly was at once changed 
and solemnized. And yet all this was said 
and done with such equanimity and kind- 
ness, that not a single person was offended, 


but all manifested their gratitude to bim 
in expressions of respect almost amounting 
to affection.—London Christian Observer. 


MINISTERIAL PIETY. 


Dr. Alexander, we are told in a late 
number of the Princeton Review, once re- 
marked that he could observe a continual 
growth in grace in one of his old ministe- 
rial associates, and that this was evidenced 
by a gradual extinction of any thing like 
vanity or envy. The observation is worth 
recordiog. The surroundings of ministers, 
particularly in this country, expose them to 
these very temptations. Almost every bu- 
man agency is set to work to fan the flame. 
‘Young men,” said a very wise bishop to 
a graduating class at a seminary, ‘you may 
be both ugly and dull, but there will be at 
least some silly women ready to tell you that 
you are smart and handsome.”’ | 

Detraction of others goes on almost with 
equal vigour with flattery of self. Most 
flatterers are mischief-makers. The petted 
minister hears a mass of tittle-tattle, if he 
permit it, as to his neighbours. He must 
be an uncommon man if eggs laid in this 
way in his heart do not soon hatch. Then 


he begins to feei jealous as to this or that 
one of his brethren—then to hint out, and 
then detail the petty pieces of scandal he 
has received. The next step is a system of 
horizontal detraction of all with whom he 
may be brought into rivalry, unless, per- 
haps, he may be bound by some selfish tie, 
such as that of party or clique. 

Now these vices both injure the minister 
and injure his cause. One of the reasons 
assigned for the dislike taken by Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s sons to the clergy of the Evan- 
gelical school, is that among the numbers 
by whom that eminent statesman’s house 
was frequented, there were some who were 
habitually censorious of their brethren. A 
young and generous mind revolts from such 
things, and suspects the system that pro- 
duces them. Hence it is that the cry is 
sometimes raised against the ‘intolerance 
of evangelical men,’”’ whereas this intoler- 
ance comes from our poor fallen nature, 
and is in direct antagonism to the evan- 
gelical spirit. 

If we would ‘grow in grace,” ought we 
not all of us to make the public prayer of 
our liturgy the subject of earnest, private 
supplication:—‘‘ From envy, hatred, and 
malice, good Lord deliver us.” —Ep. Rec. 


The late Earthquakes in Scuthern 
italy. 


In a paper, bya Dr. Lacaita, presented 
to the Royal Institution on this subject, the 
following results are given :—On the whole, 
by this terrific earthquake, at least 22,000 
human beings, on a most moderate calcula- 
tion, were destroyed in a few seconds. 
Many, no doubt, would have been saved 
had it been possible, by active steps, to dig 
them out immediately. This will account 
for the comparatively very small number of 
wounded, in all about 4000. From the 
above data it will be seen that in the course 
of seventy-five years, from 1783 to 1857, 
the kingdom of Naples lost at least 111,000 
inhabitants by the effects of earthquakes, 
or more than 1500 per year, out of an aver- 
age population of 6,000,000! Several 
touching anecdotes were told in the course 
of the narrative. In 1783, Eloisa Basili, a 
beautiful girl of sixteen, was buried under 
the ruins with a child in her arms, who 
died on the fourth day. She was so Py sa 
in that she could not get rid of its lifeless 
remains. She was dug out alive after 
eleven days, which she had counted from a 
ray of light that reached her. She recov- 
ered, but remained sad and gloomy, could 
not bear to see a child, would neither marry 
nor become a nun. She preferred solitude, 
turned away with a shudder from houses, 
and liked to sit musing under a tree, 
whence no buildings were seen. She pined 
away, and died at five-and-twenty. More 
fortunate was the lot of Marianna de Frap- 
ceschi, a beautiful young lady of twenty, 
who, in the earthquake of 1804, was du 
out at Guardia Regia, after’ being buri 
for ten days and eight hours. She recov- 
ered, married, and became the mother of a 
numerous family. A lady enctente was 
dug out, after nearly thirty hours, by her 
devoted husband, who nearly died from 
over-fatigue. On being asked what her 
thoughts were during the time, she an- 
swered, ‘‘I was waiting.” 

In the late earthquake, a gentleman of 
Montemurro, whilst escaping from the 
house with his wife and a large family of 
children, remembered that one of them had 
been left in bed. He rushed back to take 
‘him, but the house tumbling on every side, 
he remained alone on a wall. All his 
family were crushed to death. The blow 
was too great; his mind gave way, and he 
went raving mad. At Saponara the Judge 
was buried under the ruins of his house, 
with his young wife and two children. He 
was dug out alive, but his wife was found 
dead lyiog across his knees, with her arms 
outstretched towards her dead children. 
He was overwhelmed by his loss; ever 
since he has diligently fulfilled the daties 
of his office, but has never been heard to 
allude to the event, or seen to smile. 
Instances were mentioned showing how 
tenacious life could be under the most try- 
ing circumstances. Besides the cases 0 
Basili and de Franceschi already recorded, 
in 1788 a baby was dug out slive on the 
third day, and lived. At Montemurro, in 
December last, Maria Antonia Palermo 
and her two little girls, one of them only 


thirteen months old, were dug out on the. 


, eighth day, and lived. With some animals 


tion was, how to get rid of it. Others sat 


a hint, s 


the length of time they had stood alive wag 
quite remarkable. donkey was found 
living yet on the fifteenth day; 
1783 two males and a chicken were: 
still alive on the twenty-second, and 
pigs on the thirty-eecond day. 


THE BENEDICTION. 


For the origin of this we must go to 
the Old Testament. There we have the 
formula of a benediction to be pronounced 
on the Jewish people, divinely prescribed, 
and the persons specified who alone were 
authorized to pronounce it. The preacribed 
formula of benediction was: (Numbers vi. 
24-26,) “The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee; the Lord make bis face shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee; the Lord 
lift up his countenance upon thee, and 
give thee peace.” The persons authorised 
to pronounce this benediction were Agroa 
and his sons. (1 Chron. xxiii. 18,) Aaron 
was separated, that he should the 
most holy things, he and his sone: for ever, 
to burn incense before.the Lord; to minis- 
ter unto him, and 0° dices A® name for 
ever.” 7 

This priestly benediction was significant. 
The import of it was, The Lord confer 
richly upon you the bounties of his provi- 
dence and his ‘grace, and ensble you to 
enjoy them; the Lord cheer and enliven 
you by kindly smiling upon you; the Lord 
give you “that heavenly calm within wp 
breast’’ which he only can bestow, An 
undoubtedly this benediction thus 
scribed by the Fountain of all good, an 
uttered by those who were 
mediums between himself and his people, 
brought down mercies both temporal and 
spiritual upon those on whom it was pro- 
nounced. 

The language of the benediction under — 
the gospel—the Christian benediction, i 
somewhat different. It is, (2 Cor. xiii. 14, 
«The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, an 
the love of the Father, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” Th 
formula was uttered by the Apostles, an 
has been used since, and is used now b 
the Church in conformity to their example. 
We have no just reason for believing that 
the ordinances of Jehovah under the gos- 
pel have not as much virtue as his ordi- 
nances had in former days, and if they 
have this virtue, then this inspired formule 
is now made the vehicle of precious blege- 
ings. It should be so regarded, and 
instead of being lightly uttered, of gon- 
sidered, as it too often is, but s mere 
signal for the breaking up of the congre- 
gation—should be reverently and grate- 
fully received.— Religious Herald. 


No Getting Away from Prayer. 


A gentleman in our office, a day or two 
since, related an interesting incident which 
was substantially as follows:—In a town 
near Portland, Maine, some years since, 
an irreligious and profane young man b 
came united in mafriage to a young woman 
whose father was a devout and consistent 
Christian. The young couple either re- 
sided .with, or in the vicinity of the wife’s 
father: so the young man was uently 
brought in contact with his father-in-law. 
This soon became disagreeable to him. The 
godly example, which was a continued re- 
proof, the occasion3l word of exhortation, 
and the prayers to which he was sometimes 
obliged to listen, excited in his heart suc 
disgust, that he determined to leave the 
place. He proposed to his wife that they 
should remove to the eastern part of the 
State, assigning as one reason for the ate} 
that he wished ‘‘to get away from her old 
orthodox father.” Po which the wife re- 
plied, “ You may go away from him, bué 
you can’t get away from his prayers.”’ 

They left the <i and settled in a town 
some distance eastward; but the wife’s re- 
mark had made an ineffaceable impression 
on the husband’s mind. He had, indeed, 
separated himself from the society of 
father-in-law, but he felt that he could not 
get away from his prayers. He knew that 
those prayers were daily ascending to hea- 
ven for blessings upon him, and especially 
for his salvation. The thought haunted 
him for years. He could not get rid of it. 
At last, in connection with other influences, 
it was the means of bringing him to offer 
prayer for himself. He became a believer, 
and has since died in the Christian hope.— 
Zion’s Advocate. 


- 


THE DUST-COVERED BIBLE, 


Some years ago a clergyman in Ireland 
took for his text one Sabbath morning, 
‘‘Search the Scriptures.” In the course et 
bis sermon he quoted a | ‘from Jobn 
Wesley, to the effect that the Bible “some- 
times had dust enough on its cover to jet 
you write ‘damnation’ on it.” One of his 
hearers was struck by the remark, and on 
her return home repeated it. She was 
overheard by her brother, who had cause- 
lessly absented himself from charch that 
day. The startling thought fixed iteelfin 
his heart like an arrow. He retired to his 
room, and took down his Bible. Looking 
at its dusty cover, and scarcely knowing 
what he did, he traced on it the appalling 
words of the preacher. 

He looked at them, read them again, and | 
bursting into tears. flung himself on his 
knees, and confessing ‘his past sins, sought 
grace that he might prize it more in the 
future. The Bible became his compsnios, 
and to his dying hour he bore witness ¢ 
its sustaining power, and his joy jn the 
God it reveals. 

See how much came from a seemingly 
random word before.— 
American M. 


spoken eighty years 


FAITH. 

God has marked implicitness and simpli- 
city of faith with approbation. 
has done this through the Scriptures, an 
he is doing it daily in the Christian li 
An unsuspecting, unquestioning, unhesi- 
tating spirit, he delights to honour. He 
does not delight in a credulous, weak, and 
unstable mind. He gives us full evidence, 
when he calls and leads; but he expects to 
find in us what he himself bestows—an open 
ear and a disposed beart. Though he gives 
us not the evidence of sense, “re he gives 
such evidence as will be heard by ap open 
ear, and followed by a disposed -héart. 
‘‘ Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thon 
hast believed; blessed are 
not seen, and yet have believed!” Weare 
qitnesses what an open ear. and: diagnosed 
heart will do in men of the world. If 
wealth ia their pursuit; if a place present 
itself before them; if their pexsens, and fa- 
milies, and affairs ere the object; whisper, 
probability, a mere chance, is ‘a 
sufficient ground of action. It is this: 


state of mind. with regard to religion 

God delights in and honours. 
put forth his hand, and to say, «/Pus.thy 
hand iato mine; follow all my 3 
| keep thyself attentively to every tarn:’’— 


Cecil, . 
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bear upon the sub- 
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of these articles insists 


we sbknowleliged “editorially that our 


correspondent, - <‘-Westera-- Pennsylvania,’”’ 
did not reside'tin (the wentern part of the 
State, and notwithstanding our denial of 
furnishes the proof in 
owe declaration that the writer did not re- 
tide: stim Philadd phia; bat in the interior!’’ 
This: strikes us. as a. singular 
delphia odsupice the eestern: border of the 
Stete;and the territory between’ that and 
the-exteeme: western border, acoording to 
ous inetion, is) the interior. Even Pitts. 
bugg, to Philadedphian; might properly 
berégerded.as being in. the interior, or we 
are mistaken in our notions of definition. 
This, however, ie an exceedingly smal) af- 
fair; and; we are sutprised at the stress laid 


dD other article even surpisses the first 
im ite trong terni# of commendation of the 
course pureed by tha Banner. The .radi- 
of ‘the imay. be seen ia the 
bined: the-tepérts of ‘the 
Boards to any.of my. ruling elders. or mem- 
bers. he lest..fonr. or five years, nor 
ve, nde. any effort to extend: the circu- 
ation of the Record, simply because I had 
ed, that the light, aa to money matters, 
do more injury than the 
im would do good.” * 
sttange acknowledgment, this! The 
hy wad our Boards and the paper which 
Ja thé tonthly organ of these Boards, which 
have iebdived the sanction of our General 
Farees atid which are directed by it to 
“circulated among the churches, are stu- 
Gidusly withheld by this ministerial writer 
from his church! He is determined to keep 
‘Wis Chareh ia ignorance, a confession which, 
if Bis church should ever hear’ it, should 
sabjéct him to a severe castigation. What 
Tight has he thus to act the-Pope? As the 
case is, by his own admission, his people 
itiust be prepared to credit all that has heen 


- written against the Boards by himself and 


others. They are kept in ignorance of the 
fagts Which would lead them to better con- 
clusions. The same writer, in the spirit of 
lofty exaggeration, says there are hundreds 


Of ministers and thousands of laymen that 


approve the course of the Banner! Has he 
Actiisily been at the pains to count? ‘Does 
hé actually know this, or does he daringly 
guessatit? 
“We have received various letters from 
pedir mourning over the course pursued 
the Banner as calculated to diffuse sus- 
picions against our Boards and to obstruct 
their efforts to enlarge their usefulness. A 
letter now Jies before us from a distinguish- 
ed‘ clergyman in ‘Pennsylvania, and far on 
the west side of the mountains, who marks 
his disapprobation of the course of the Ban- 
ner in terms too strong to be copied, and he 
professes to speak for others as well as him- 


EprrorniaL CHANGE.—The <America- 
Presbyterian (New-school) of last week an 
nounces the retirement of the Revs. Benja- 
min J. Wallace and John W. Dulles from 
its editorship. The Rev. D. C. Hough- 
‘toa, D:D., late of ‘the Genesee Evangelist, 
std for some time past connected with the 
lan, is henceforth to 
have its chief editorial management. 
DEDICATION AT GERMANTOWN.—The 
dedication services of the chapel of the 
Second P rian Church of .German- 
town, Philadelphia, will take place to- 
morrow, (Sabbath) 12th inst. The dedi- 
catory ‘sermon ‘will be preached in the 
Morning, at half-past ten o’clock, by the 
‘Rev... Horace G. Hinsdale, pastor elect. 
In the Afternoon, at half-past three o'clock, 
the Rev. Charles Wadsworth, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia will preach; and in the Evening, 
ata quarter before eight o'clock, the Rev. 
Henry J. Van Dyke of Brooklyn, New 
York, ‘will preach. 
‘A Rexicrous CaBLe CELEBRATION.— 
Among the arrangements for the celebra- 
tion of the successful laying of the Atlantic 
Cable in Philadelphia on Wednesday of 
last week, was a meeting called by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, to be 
held in Jayne’s Hall, an bour and a half 
in advance of the usual noon prayer-meet- 
ing: It Was & most animated and soul- 
stirring re-union, such as has rarely been 
seen in Philadelphia. The immense Hall 
was densely packed, even to the aisles, the 
stage was crowded with ministers and pro- 
minent laymen, whilst the boxes in the 
rear, to the highest tier, were filled with 
ladies, who also made up a large portion of 
‘the audience in the body of the house. 
‘George H. Stuart, Esq., presided, and in- 
troduced the exercises with appropriate re- 
marks; and short addresses were made by 
the Rev. Dr. Sunderland of Washington 
City, the Rev. Mr. Mombert of Canada, and 
the, Rev. Messrs. Moore, Taylor, Cuthbert, 
Jenkins, Chambers, and Leyburn. The 
topics embraced not only the drawing more 
‘closely the: ties between two great Chris- 
‘tian nations, the more rapid diffusion of 
‘fatelligence, atid’ the wonderful achieve- 
ments of science, bat. the great subject of 
the approach of the Redeemer’s reign on 
earth, The services were of a nature to 
elevate and expand the views of Christians, 
and to lead them to look, labour, and pray 
for great things in Zion. 
TresTIMONY TO Missrons.—Often facts, 
incidentally stated, afford pleasing evidence 
of the power of the gospel over heathen 
character. The heathen themselves will 
acknowledge this, at least so far as external 
‘reformation is concerned. A naval officer, in 
command of a vessel on the African coast, 
in referring to a. visit to Sierra Leone, 
\mentiong the. following incident as occur- 
ring days after his arrival. The 
‘negroes call missionaries and those who 
follow them ¢¢God-men.” 
“tT had been dining at the Governor's, 
and was walking‘down to my boat, when 
heard: roars of singing, which had been 
ing on for hours; so I went to see what 
the wold is could be I myself 
t men aud women, 


at a table, half- 
the 80 
believe 


4 , which, at a dis- 
' tance, sou like:the Old Hundredth, and 
I really it'was so. “Phis tarned out 


dredth, I suppose, came first to hand.” 


je assemblage 


proof... Phile- | 


‘lish music, andthe tane of the Hun. . 


of 

last. John 
e Secretary of the Protes- 
tant Alliance of London, and intimately 


eculiar 
J 


===} connected:.with. many of the prominent 
and bumane movements of that 
great’ metropolis, being on visit to this 


eountry, was. invited to deliver.an address 
on these operations in Philadelphia, and 
this meeting was called for the purpose. 
Qa’ motion of;George H. Stuart, Esq , 
Jadge Sharswood was appointed to preside, 
‘and the Rev.-Mr. Atwood, of the Metho- 
dist Chureb, opened the meeting with 
prayer. The Rev. W. RJ. Taylor, of the 
Reformed’ Dutch Ch having wel- 
comed the distinguished stranger in a 
very appropriate and happy manner, Mr. 
Macgregor proceeded to give a detail- 
ed and most interesting statement of the 
operations of the Protestant Alliance, 
showing the extraordinary increase of 
Popery in England until lately, and the 
determined and encouraging efforts to 
| resist its encroachments. There are now 
eve hundred and six convents, and other 
Romish institutions in proportion, in Eng- 
land, where thirty years ago there was not 
one. England and Rome, however, have 
now assuméd a position of open hostility, 
Rome says to England, You are in our 
way, you must be pushed off the platform ; 
but England, replies—I shall not yield an 
inch; I will hold my. own; and if either of 
us isto go down it must be you. | 

Very extended efforts are also making to 
secure the circulation of a pure literature. 
In addition to the book-hawkers of the 
Tract Society and similar institutions, 
beautifully illustrated papers, cards, &., 
in great variety, and every form of attrac. 
tiveness, are published for sailors, soldiers, 
and the masses of every class, and also 
pictures for the ornamentation of the dwel- 
lings of the humbler classes, intended to, 
supplant the hideous and often demoral- 
izing prints heretofore in use. The Socie- 
ty which has this department of effort in 
charge, publishes nothing itself; but selects 
and encourages, with great effectiveness 
and success, the bringing out and circula- 
tion of the material provided by other 
hands. Their large diagrams, prepared 
for lecturers, were highly commended as 
attracting numbers to the discussion of 
religious topics, who otherwise could not 
be reached. | 

The Ragged-school operations were also 
dwelt upon by the speaker in a very inter- 
esting manner, there being now one bun- 
dred and fifty of them in London, under 
the care of two thousand voluntary teachers. 
In order to instruct these ragged-school 
boys in some useful means of livelihood, 
they are formed into shoe-blacking and 
similar societies. These are divided into 
different grades, designated by a different 
uniform—the object being to stimulate by 
industry and good bebaviour to reach the 
highest grade. The “Red Uniform” divi- 
sion of this army of shoe-blacks, which is 
the highest in point of merit, has attained 
an annual earning of $25,000, and is 
really the only self-sustaining philanthropic 
institution in existence. Mr. Macgregor 
explained minutely the excellent results 
which had attended this humane enter- 
prise, beginning with the very commence- 
ment of its organization, when tremblingly 
and abashed he had himself been the first 
man in London to place his foot upon an 
urchin’s box, in the highway, to put this 
ball in motion. 7 

London lodging-houses for the poor were 
also dwelt upon by the speaker; and finally, 
Open Air preaching, which is accomplishing 
a great work. In carrying this out, pains 
are taken to avoid giving the service a 
professional cast. White cravats and cleri- 
cal garments are abjured. Laymen very 
often, perhaps generally, officiate. They 
do not begin by singing, for this would 
deter the infidel and the ungodly, who 
would say, ‘It’s only preaching,’ and 
would give it the go-by; or it would possi- 
bly arrest church-goers on their way to 
their own places of worship, which ought 
not to be. After the audience is once 
fairly gathered, the speaker answers objec- 
tions, refutes infidel opinions, explains 
Scripture, and makes appeals to the con- 
science and heart, and may then wind up 
with a prayer, and perhaps singing. 

By these and like agencies, powerful 
efforts are making for the lower strata of 
London. In America you have nothing 
like the class which is found in London—not 
even in New York. In the latter city he had 
not seen a single boy answering to the Rag- 
ged-school species of London. In that great 
hive, a boy once thrown into the mass, is 
often henceforth lost. Not unfrequently 
he loses his identity and his very name. 
A boy, when asked, «What is your name?”’ 
will reply, ««George, sir.” ‘George what ?”’ 
«¢ Don’t know, sir.” They do not really 
know who they are, or where they came 
from. 

After giving most interesting, and often 
highly amusing statements and illustrations 
as to the details of these noble enterprises, 
Mr. Macgregor concluded by saying that 
what is needed in America, so far as he can 
see, is a larger body of the really busy busi- 
ness men, to devote a portion of their time 
to labours of this and like character. You 
do.not want retired gentlemen or loungers, 
but men whose brains are whetted to the 
utmost acuteness in the pursuit of their 
immense and absorbing concerns. In Lon- 
don they are greatly b'essed in this respect. 
Noble-hearted business men of the highest 
character give their attention, often twice 
a week, to Committee-meetings, kc. 

We have given a very meagre idea of 
this interesting address. The view pre- 
sented by Mr. Macgregor, of the extended, 
energetic and ingenious efforts making in 
the British metropolis for the degraded, was 
really heartcheering. He is himself a noble- 
specimen of the kind of men whom such a 
work requires. He is a lawyer, and his ap- 
pearance and manners indicate him to be a 
Christian gentleman. His labours, too, 
which are very varied and unceasing, are 
entirely gratuitous. Some might not call 
him an orator, but in our opinion he is 
one of the best public speakers we have 
ever seen either in or from Great Britain. 
He speaks extemporaneously,and with great 
ease and fluency. 

At the close of the address, which lasted 
through two hours, the Rev. Dr. Leyburn 
offered a resolution expressive of the grati- 
fication of the meeting with what we had 
heard of the noble efforts of British 
Christians and philanthropists, wishing 
them God speed in their good work, and 
thanking Mr. Macgregor for his interest- 
ing address, which was carried by accla- 
mation. Mr. Macgregor has now gone to 
Washington City, and will make a hurried 
tour through the West. — 


Ministers’ — The 
Ministers’ Prayer-meeting will be resumed 
on Monday next, the 13th inst., at the 
large Room of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No, 821 Chestout street, Phil- 


adelphie, at half-past ten o'clock, A. M. 


broaglit into the visible church bya public | 
interest, on_ 
gor, 


-reavement, or a powerful outpouring of God's 


‘superstitions, distributing its messengers 


God could readily disarm fanatical cruelty, 


‘purposes; that he may permit the tempo- 


%, 


TAKE CARE OF THE LAMBS. 
proper care and traini ning of young 

, converts is one of the «most important 
and Responsible duties of a pastor. When 


profession they are only babes in Christ 
Jesus. - The question as to the vigour and 
type of their spiritual manhood, turns in 
a large measure upon the conception of the 
Christian life with which they set out. In 
the school of Christ, as well as in the 


family, it will usually be found that 
“ Just as the twig is bent, 
The tree’s inclined.” 


Providential dispensations may, in some 
instances, give to Christian character a new 
and better stamp after years of comparative 
sluggishness and inefficiency. A severe be- 


Spirit, may so quicken those who have 
long been in the Church, that it will seem 
as if from that epoch they might almost 
date their new birth. But ordinarily a 
‘Cbristian’s character retains the same gen- 
eral type which it assumed at the outset. 
If he has begun with a low standard, it is 
more than probable that there will not sub- 
sequently be any essential change. Entering 
the Church with the idea that his place is 
to be in the shade, that he is never to take 
an active part in its concerns, that his piety 
is to go no further than an avoidance of 
what will bring reproach on Christ’s cause, 
and a compliance with the ordinary routine 
of a Christian profession, he soon comes to 
be looked upon by others in the same light, 
and to the end of his days lives only ‘at 
this poor dying rate.” ssi, 

By a proper course of training, young 
converts may be led at the outset to take 
that intelligent and decided stand for Christ 
which will render them ever afterwards or- 
naments to their profession, and pillars in 
the house of God. Many, at the time of 
making a profession of religion, have ex- 
tremely crude and vague views of Christian 
obligation, of the responsibility of indi- 
vidual church members, and indeed of re- 
ligious truth in general. Their previous 
associations have been among the gay and 
godless. Many of them have not enjoyed 
the advantages of a pious, early training. 
Their acquaintance with the word of God 
is but meagre, and their conceptions even 
of the daily closet duties of a follower of 
Christ are ill-defined and inadequate. In 
all these particulars they require instruc- 
tion. They need some one to take them by 
the hand and teach them what to do, and 
how todo it. They require sympathy and 
encouragement. Inexperienced in the spi- 
ritual conflict, they are liable to be cast 
down into despondency or filled with per- 
plexity. Temptations sharp and strong 
assail them. The devil, knowing their 
weakness, takes advantage of it. From 
many of his hurtful snares they may be ex- 
tricated by a judicious counsellor. 

It is not improbable, too, that difficulties 
of a still more serious character may be 
obviated. They ‘are not all Israel that 
are of Israel.” Not every one who is re- 
ceived to the Church is necessarily regene- 
rate. In revivals of religion, when the 
influence of example and sympathy are 
peculiarly powerful, there is danger that 
no little chaff will be gathered in with the 
wheat. In such cases, the danger is that 
the spurious convert will settle down self- 
satisfied, believing that all is right, and 
crying, Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace; and that he will live and die under 
a fatal delusion. But, by a proper vigi- 
lance and fidelity, the pastor may be able to 
disclose the sandy foundation, and lead the 
poor, deluded soul to the rock Christ Jesus. 
Treatment of this nature may bring that 
work which otherwise would have termi- 
nated in a mere season of seriousness and 
conviction, followed by a formal profession 
and a false security, to the full develop- 
ment of a new born life, and the symmetry 
and strength of a vigorous Christian cha- 
racter. 

The Church has much to hope from the 
present revival. It has been, thus far, 
eminently a work of God. One of its most 
marked characteristics is its freedom from 
machinery and excitement. We trust that 
no means may be neglected which may tend 
to fulfil the glorious promise. May Zion 
never have to hang her head in shame be- 
cause of the delinquency or backslidings of 
those who have come out in this revival of 
1858. 


GOD’S WAYS VINDICATED. 


HE providences of God in regard to the 
Church are often a severe trial of 
faith, and this, too, although we cannot but 
be assured that the objects of faith and 
providence are coincident. The promises 
of God are the basis of our faith, and his 
providence .is designed to verify his pro- 
mises, and thus justify our faith. These 
are well established truths, and yet to our 
limited view how often are the facts in 
providence so seemingly adverse to the 
prosperity of Christ’s kingdom, that our 
faith staggers, and the complaint is extort- 
ed, «« All these things are against us!” In 
the present attitude of the Church we have 
an exewplification of our remark. It is 
true there is much to encourage and ani- 
mate us as Christians. The word of God 
is not a dead letter; the Spirit of God is 
not withdrawn; there are at least local evi- 
dences of the same wondrous working 
power which on the day of Pentecost 
wrought such marvels of conversion. 

On the other hand, there is an energetic 
and widely-spread opposition to all that is 
good, which the providence of God seems 
to permit. Fanaticism employs its influ- 
ence in one field, philosophy in another, 
superstition in a third, and their forces are 
combined against the Lord and his Christ. 
We see, by recent events, what excesses 
the fanaticism of Mohammedanism and 
Hinduism can engender. We see how 
many are positively captivated and lost to 
the Church by such gross delusions as those 
of Mormonism, Spiritualism, and other 
kindred errors. We see Popery, with re- 
vived energy, boldly avowing its grossest 


over the world, and increasing its power, 
both in our own country and Protestant 
England, while seemingly taking deeper 
root in countries where it bas long held the 
ascendant. And we see, too, science in all 
its departments employing its influence 
agaiast true religion, not in rough and vul- 
gar assaults, but by artful and plausible 
reasonings, which it would persuade us are 
founded on indubitable facts. 

In view of this enginery which is em- 
ployed against the claims of Christianity, 
the question arises, Why is it permitted? 


dissolve the subtle and seductive charms of 
false religions, and annihilate the plausible 
pretensions of science falsely so called, and 
yet they operate apparently without im- 
pediment, and delude the souls of many. 
We can only repress any impatience we 
may feel by the recollection that God has 
his own wise method of executing his 


rary triumphs of his enemies the more 
effectually to make the wrath of man to 
praise him; that seeming delays are real 
progress; that while the faith of his people 


is tried by the successes of irreligion, and 


blasphemy is not at once silenced by his: 


iD 


provi Wividence, the ‘great problem is in a | 


cotirse of solution, and ultimately his ways 
will be vindicated by the utter overthrow 
of ‘all opposition. In this we may rest 
assured. The history of the past corrobo- 
rates it, and his promise secures it. The 
heathen may rage, the kings of the earth 
may wickedly conspire, the counterfeit reli- 
gions of men may have their successes, abd 
the imperfect and pretentious wisdom of 
man may repudiate the claims of revelation ; 
and yet the Lord and his anointed shall 
shiver them as a potter's vessel, and when 
his anger is awakened the enemy shall be 
overthrown, and they shall be blessed who 
trust in him. | | 


EXCLUSIVISM. 


T is known to our readers that an Awmeri- 
can chapel has been opened in Paris, 
within a few months, in which the various 
Evangelical denominations hold joint ser- 
vices. The largest concessions have been 
made to the Episcopalians, inasmuch as the 
morning service is arranged to be conducted 
permanently in the use of a portion of their 
liturgy. Having thus secured the lion’s 
share, it might be supposed they would be 
satisfied; but not so. They must have all 
or none. A Paris correspondent of the 
New York Evangelist says that the Rev. 
Mr. Lampson, an Episcopal minister from 
New York, now in Paris, made a written 
request that a portion of the Sabbath be 
set apart for the exvlusive use of Epis- 
copal worship; or in other words, we pre- 
sume, for the use of the liturgy entire, and 
to the exclusion of the Rev. Mr. Seeley, 
pastor of the chapel. Mr. Seeley, ret feel- 
ing authorized thus to deviate from the 
platform on which the chapel was got up, 
gave a negative answer. As the result, 
Mr. Lampson has gone to work to build up 
another church for Episcopalians alone. 
He is acting under a written application of 
three American bishops—Williams of Con- 
necticut, Doane of New Jersey, and Potter 
of New York. The movement is much to 
be regretted, as thus far the chapel had 
been a decided success. The Americans 
had taken a patriotic interest in it, the at- 
tendance is large, and the influence has 
seemed to be most happy; but the bone of 
sectarian strife has now been introduced, 
and what the end will be none can tell. 


SUMPTUARY REGULATIONS. 


yg earnest attempt was recently made at 

a Methodist General Conference to 
abolish a rule of conference against the ad- 
mission of members to the Church who per- 
sisted in wearing any superfluous ornaments. 
The case, as it came under consideration, il- 
lustrated the folly of over legislation. Extra- 
vagance aud personal vanity are undoubtedly 
to be eschewed as evils, but after all, much 
is to be left to the sense of propriety and dis- 
cretion in every Christian. Dress is one of 
those capricious things which does not admit 
of legislation, except in general terms, and 
on general principles. Thus in this rule of 
Conference fulminations were hurled against 
all wearers of ‘‘enormous bonnets,’ those 
articles being all the vogue at the time the 
rule was made. Now, however, the belles 
of Broadway and Chestnut street, whose 
bonnets are reduced to the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions consistent with visibility, 
would find no difficulty, so far as that article 
of dress was concerned, in passing muster 
with Conference. If sin inhered in an 
‘cenormous bonnet,” the ladies of the 
present fashion must have become remark- 
ably pious. We remember to have heard 
the tight-fitting dresses of ladies denounced 
as indelicately exposing the female form, 
and therefore to be avoided by Christians; 
now, however, the denunciation is against 
crivoline and hoops, which so completely 
conceal the form as to make the ladies look 
like moving hay-stacks. Specific rules, 
therefore, are very apt to lose their force 
with changing fashions. 


ANDOVER AND ITS THEOLOGI- 
CAL PROFESSOR. 


LETTER-WRITER in the American Pres- 
byterian, an alumnus of Andover, 
with all the attachments which would in- 
duce him to present the institution and its 
professors in the most favourable point of 
view, thus compares the modes of teaching 
by the Jate Dr. Woods and Dr. Park, the 
present theological Professor: 

. “Tn the manner of the students I noted a 
change. Dr. Woods moved carefully, made 
nice distinctions and limitations, appealed to 
authority, reverenced the fathers and the 
Church, and so balanced inquiries and admit- 
ted objections, that his pupils were relatively 
diffident of their theories and their opinions, 
and expressed themselves modestly, if not 
doubtfully. He leaned to the extreme of cau- 
tion, and hardly allowed any doctrine to be 
defined positively without qualification, or 
asserte: as infallibly certain. 

‘¢ Professor Park’s class responded in the- 
ology as they would solve a problem in Euclid, 
as if the premises, the argument, and the in- 
ference were alike infallible, and as if theolo- 
gy had passed into the category of the certain 
sciences. As the reader will anticipate, their 
manner indicated considerable satisfaction 
with their own attainments, and a slight shade 
of contempt for any of opposite opinions. Per- 
haps a critic would regard their bearing as 
marked more by shrewdness than humility, 
more by intellect than amiability.” 

Dr. Woods may have erred in carrying 
his diffidence and caution to an extreme, an 
error which might have been avoided, had 
he paid less respect to those metaphysical 
theories which have disfigured the theology 
of New England, and taken a firmer grasp 
of the doctrines of grace, so forcibly embo- 
died in the Westminster formularies. The 
massiveness and consistency of that system, 
when duly appreciated and traced to their 
scriptural origin, are well calculated to 
awaken an unwavering confidence in one 
who heartily accredits the system. He that 
teaches these doctrines is so amply fortified 
by the « Thus saith the Lord,” that he may 
well be bold in his statement of them, while 
from the very nature of the doctrines them- 
selves he has little encouragement for the 
indulgence of an opinionative egotism. 

On the other band, Dr. Park has been 
sufficiently honest in his occasional publi- 
cations, not to refer to public rumours on 
the subject, to satisfy us that he has 
proudly aimed to build up a system for 
himself, which repudiates what he is dis- 
posed to regard as the effete theology of 
our forefathers, and is just so far a diver- 
gence from the truth. In charging him 
with pride as the author of distinctions and 
explications which impart an individuality 
to his theological views, we are guilty of 
no breach of charity—his confident, and we 
had almost said his flippant mode of stating 
his views, leads inevitably to this conclu- 
sion. We are not surprised, therefore, at 
the effect of his teachings on his pupils. 
He has succeeded in imbuing their impres- 
sible minds with the same proud contempt 
which he entertains for the opinions of 
those Who have been the true lights of the 
Church in all ages. Now, assuming that 
our witness is true, capable, and honest, 
what are we to expect of these young theo- 
logians who are to be sent from Andover, 
proudly defiant of the opinions of the fath- 
ers of the Church, vainly satisfied with 
their own attainments, with more shrewd- 
ness than humility, ‘more intellect than 
amiability! Are these to be the teachers 
of the present generation? Are the quali- 


YTERIAN. 


fications which they acquire at Andover 


precisely such as ate best adapted to make 
them humble, earnest, faithful servants of 
the meek aud lowly Jesus? Is their piety 
of the right type to be impressed on the 
Church? We are saddened at the pros- 
pect. The world must suffer, the poor 
flock of Christ must be famished, if the 
under shepherds are to display so little of 
the true spirit of the great Shepherd of the 
sheep. | 


SPURGEON. 


T is not to be expected that the greatest 
preacher can please every hearer, and 
with every sermon. There is a diversity of 
taste, and the most gifted often greatly 
vary from themselves. A casual hearer 
may happen upon one of the poorest efforts 
of a pulpit celebrity, and drawing his con- 
clusions from this single sermon, may go 
away pronouncing him a humbug. Per- 
haps the preacher himself was all the while 
conscious that he was getting along badly, 
and left the pulpit condemning the ser- 
mon just as heartily as his transient hear- 
er. We find in our exchanges an esti- 
mate of Spurgeon, possibly founded on 
such a hearing, widely differing from that 
mostly accorded him. Judging the tree 
by its fruits, there must be an extraordinary 
power of some sort about him as a public 
speaker; and as to the matter of his ser- 
mons, those which have been published 
furnish satisfactory evidence that he gives 
his thousands of hearers the most substan- 
tial gospel truth. 

The Hon. Henry J. Raymond, editor of 
the New York 7imes, writing from London, 
says: 

“T went to hear another English cele- 
brity—Mr. Spurgeon, who continues to 
preach to enormous congregations, and with 
undiminished popularity, which it is not 
easy to explain or understand. He is 
neither able nor eloquent. He is excessive- 
ly common place in both matter and man- 
ner. He has a clear voice, very great 
fluency in the construction and utterance 
of sentences, and a certain directness in his 
style of thought and expression. But he is 
excessively shallow, and frequently sophisti- 
cal to a degree absolutely insulting to the 
understanding of his hearers. There are 
at least half a dozen clergymen in New 
York who are not only far abler preachers, 
but who would seem to have the elements 
of popularity in a far greater degree.” 

A somewhat similar view of the far-famed 
preacher, though not quite so disparaging, 
is given by an Irish paper, whose editor 
had just heard him in a Presbyterian church 
in Belfast. He says: 

‘‘ We cannot deny that Mr. Spurgeon is 
a remarkable man, and we do not wish to 
deny that he has elements of power and for- 
cible expression which command the atten- 
tion of his audience, and of which many 
more reverend divines may envy him the 
possession. ‘The means, however, by which 
he has attained his celebrity are question- 
able, and without harshness we may be per- 
mitted to suspect that this world has full as 


much to do with Mr. Spurgeon’s ministra- | 


tions as the next. 

‘From pulpit discourses such as his we 
cannot hope for any real or lasting benefits 
to society, or to the cause of Christianity. 
The functions of the Apostle are in him 
too much overlaid with the antics of the 
mountebank to be productive of any perma- 
nent impression. The brilliant passages in 
his sermons, and the bursts of eloquence to 
which he occasionally gives utterance, are 
sadly marred by dramatized scenes of vulgar 
irreverence; and, if last night’s discourse 
be assumed as a fairsample, the thoughts of 
self intrude too constantly to impress the 
congregation with any belief in the absolute 
sincerity of the preacher’s declarations. We 
are bound, therefore, to repeat that, in our 
opinion, Spurgeonism is an extravagance. 
We should rejoice, indeed, to see among 
certain sections of the clergy an awakening 
to the comprehension of their true functions 
as gospel ministers. A revival among our 
modern preachers is sadly wanted, but Spur- 
geonism will not do. Such a style of pul- 
pit teaching would, in the end, be demural- 
izing to society, and damaging to the pro- 
gress of pure religious truth. Every excite- 
ment produces reaction, and if every body 


were to go in for Spurgeonism the reaction |. 


would be terrible.” 


WATERING-PLACE SERMONS. 


fhe Rev. Dr. Parsons Cooke, writing 
from Saratoga to the Boston Recorder, 
uses plain language in regard tosome of the 
preachers who frequent that renowned wa- 
tering-place. We fear there is but too much 
truth in these statements. Ministerial hu- 
man nature, unfortunately, is too much like 
other human nature, and there are certain 
weaknesses which, when developed in them, 
seem peculiarly offensive. Our brethren, 
who have charge of the watering-place 
churches, would do well to keep their pul- 
pits clear of the notoriety and sensation 
seekers. 

‘Io this church we have specimens of 
the best kinds of preaching and of the worst. 
We have here a representation of the worst 
preaching, because the nature of the audi- 
ence is such as to tempt the ambitious to 
seek it asa fitting race-ground. It is well 
known that the thirst for popular applause 
has sadly pervaded and corrupted one stra- 
tum of our ministry. And those ministers 
in whom this passion is largely developed 
often turn up here. They are usually not 
over much restrained by their modesty. 
And though many better men are available 
to occupy the pulpit, the forth putting of 
ambition often secures for them an invita- 
tion to preach. Sometimes they actually 
invite themselves, by sending a letter to the 
pastor of the church requesting a place in 
the pulpit. Sometimes they cause it to be 
given out in advance, that they will be here 
on such a Saturday, and ready to preach if 
needed. And when some of this class of 
preachers succeed in securing an invitation, 
it happens in special cases that placards are 
found on the doors of the hotels, where 
church-goers are to be found on Sabbath 
morning, both without and within the house, 
and all over it, notifying the great event, 
that the Rev. Mr. or Dr. such a one, is to 
preach at such a church. It so happened at 
one time, that our bill of fare was handed 
round for the next Sabbath on Saturday, 
aod that the persons who were to preach had 
in the daily prayer-meeting and other places, 
by the manner and spirit io which they put 
themselves forth, made such an impression 
on my mind, that I concluded that it would 
be a sin for me to hear them. [ was per- 
suaded that I could not utter the prayer— 
Lead me not into temptation—while I had 
on my mind the purpose to put myself in 
the way of hearing two such preachers as 
had been announced, and being excited by 
them to such feelings as would be inevitable 
under their preaching, with the views which 
I entertained of it. I therefore shut myself 
up in my room, and spent the whole Suab- 
bath in my private reading and meditations; 
and other ministers who heard the sermons, 
but had not my previous knowledge of the 
speakers, assured me that [ had taken the 
wisest course. The sermons were wholly of 
the ‘spread eagle’ style, carrying away the 
admiration of that class of hearers who seek 
displays of phantasmagoria, and sickening 
and provoking to those who hear for the 
purpose of the impression of gospel truth 
upon theirminds. * * * 

‘¢This will show what I mean when [ say 
that Saratoga is liable to hear some of the 
worst kind of preaching. Specimens of the 
best were heard here the last Sabbath. [a 
the forenoon the pulpit was occupied by Dr. 
J. W. Alexander of New York, and in the 
afternoon by Dr. Woodbridge of Hadley. 


and it shall be given unto you.” 


Dr. Alexander’s was not a ‘great sermon,’ 
in the too common sense of that phrase. lt 
was put forth in the simplicity of a child, 
and in the clearness of a sunbeam. We 
have heard few sermons that came nearer to 
our idea of what a gospel sermon—the ser- 
mon of a dying man to dying men—should 


| be; and if Campbell gives the right defiai- 


tion of eloquence, that is, speaking to the 
purpose, or to the proper end in view, that 
was a high order of eloquence.” 


- 


HO has not been guilty of undue se- 


verity in impeaching the motives 
and conduct of his fellow men? We do not 
mean to commend the morbid sensibility 
which shrinks from an honest expression of 
opinion, and hesitates to maintain truth and 
right for fear of hurting some one’s feel- 
ings, and yet every one needs to learn a les- 
son of charity on this subject. Theincom- 
parable prescription of our Saviour respect- 
ing the beam in our own eye and the mote 
in the eye of our neighbour, cannot be 
too frequently studied. No man, unless he 
were omniscient, can be fully competent to 
judge and pronounce perewptorily on the 
motives of others. To judge hisown heart 
and condemn with unsparing severity, he 
is competent, since he can know more of 
himself than he can of others. He vio- 
lates no law of charity when he arraigns 
himself, traces his own motives through 
all their windings, and pronounces a stern 
decision. He may be said to be at home 
here; he speaks of that which he knows, 
and the more he is accustomed to this kind 
of self-inquisition, the less harshly will he 
judge of others. Half the misery in the 
world arises from uncharitableness and cen- 
soriousness; they are daily interfering with 
our friendly relations with others; and the 
only method to allay and prevent these 
evils, is to adopt the profound and adwmira- 
ble ethics of Christianity, which require us 
to be kindly affectionate, pitiful and cour- 
teous, judging no one harshly and intempe- 
rately, seeking rather to amend our own 
grave defects, and putting the most chari- 
table construction on the conduct of others. 
This we would desire to apply to our- 
selves as well as to others. 


A STRUGGLE AND VICTORY. 


E have, on more than one occasion, 
expressed our opinion of the incon- 
sistency and odiousness of meanness and 
avarice in one professing the religion of 
Jesus. When they become habitual they 
are exceedingly hard to eradicate. There 
must be a struggle before there can be a 
victory. Many years since there lived in 
Philadelphia a gentleman of talent and 
cultivation who had acquired a penurious 
habit. It was so well known, that after he 
had become a professor of religion, it was 
regarded as a task both distasteful and use- 
less to call upon him for aid for any benevo- 
lent enterprise. On one occasion, how- 
ever, 8 committee of two gentlemen made 
up their minds to put him to the test. The 
object on behalf of which they desired 
contributions was an eminently good one, 
and they were fortified with arguments in 
its favour. The visit was made. They 
were courteously received, but when their 
object was made known, the gentleman’s 
visage lengthened, and he was profuse in 
the expression of his good wishes, but he 
really could not contribute. Determined 
not to be easily foiled, the collectors set 
the object before him in all possible 
lights, and kindly said some things which 
might perchance reach his conscience. He 
became evidently disturbed, a mental con- 
flict was going on within, he started to his 
feet, went to his desk and hurriedly took 
from it a large bank-bill, and, as he handed 
it over, he struck his breast smartly with 
his fist, exclaiming, “There, old man, I 
have got the better of you for once!” It 
was a struggle and a victory. | 

In the last number of the Presbyterian 
Expositor is an anecdote from a corres- 
pondent, equally good with the foregoing, 
if not better. The correspondent says: 

I had the following narrative from a most 
reliable source, and as near as may be, will 
give it in the language of the narrator: 

‘“‘T knew a man who, until past the me- 
ridian of life, manifested in all his transac- 
tions a mean, miserly spirit. Money was 
his God. He was proverbially a ‘mean 
man.’ Between forty and fifty years of 
age, he became a subject of ‘Sovereign 
Grace.’ His eyes were opened to see with 
great distinctness the truth of that word 
‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things which he possesseth.’ 
In a word, he was truly converted. At the 
period of which I speak, he was a wealthy 
farmer, on one of our rich prairies. He 
united with the people of God. He confes- 
sed and most deeply deplored the sin of 
covetousness. He promised with Divine 
help to ‘Live no longer unto himself.’ He 
was sincere in his promise and his purpose. 
Little did the poor man know himself; the 
power of habit, of temptation, or of the 
conflict before him between the ‘Old’ and 
the ‘New Man.’ 

As was then the custom in the Methodist 
Church in the country, and is to some ex- 
tent at this day, the minister in charge was 
in the habit of receiving his dues in provi- 
sions, &c. Soon after ‘Oid Covetous’ uni- 
ted with the class, the preacher got out of 
meat: so he ‘harnessed up’ and rode over 
to Brother C ’3 house. 

‘Good morning, Brother C 

‘Good morniog; glad to see you; won’t 
you ‘light?’ 

‘No, thank you. Wife says we are out 
of meat, and [ thought’— 

(Old man) ‘Qut of meat are ye!’ 
(New man.) ‘Well, I’m glad to hear it; 
it will do me good to supp'y you. Go to 
my smoke-house, yonder, and take the best 
ham you can find—mind and take the big- 
gest.’ 

On went the preacher, and soon return- 
ed, bearing a ham weighing twenty pounds. 
He passed on to his wagon. 

Now came the conflict. 

(Old man in his heart, solus.) ‘You old 
fool! that ham weighs twenty pounds! 
Hams are scarce—worth one shilling per 
pound.’ (New man, solus.) ‘God lov- 
eth the cheerful giver.” ‘What shall it 
profit a man, though he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul.” O God, for- 
give me! ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
Here, Mr., come back! come back! Now,’ 
said he, ‘go again to my smoke-house, and 
this time get two hams. Get the very best 
—mind you get rousers.’ | 

Soon he returned, bearing forty pounds 
more of the precious meat; then came over 
the poor man again the spirit of covetous- 
ness. 

(Old man) “Well, you are a fool! 
You will die in the Poor House yet! Forty, 
sixty pounds—worth eight dollars! Eight 
dollars gone slick!’ (Newman) ‘ “ Hon- 
our the Lord with thy suostance. Give, 
“ Rejoice 
not against me, O mine enemy; though I 
fall, I shall rise again.” ‘Though I walk 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
I wijl fear no evil.” O! I am—Z am in 
the Valley.’ 

Poor man, he was, and like Bunyan’s 
Christian, he sheathed bis sword and cried 
to Him who was ‘able and willing’— 
‘ Tord, save me.” ” 

(New man.) ‘Here, Mr., come back! 
come back!’ Now his manly form trem- 
bled! The water stood in his eyes, and 
then, like a little child, he wept and sobbed 
as he told his minister of the warfare with- 
in. ‘And now, Mr. Devil,’ said he, ‘Jf! 


you don’t quit this business, I'l 

every ham I ve got in the smoke-house !’ 
Then ‘ Apollyon epread his wings and 

left him for a season.’ 


SABBATH MEETING AT SARA- 
TOGA. 


A VERY interesting meeting for pro- 

moting the proper observance of the 
Sabbath was recently held at Saratoga 
Springs, New York. Chancellor Walworth 
presided, and delivered an excellent ad- 
dress. Remarks were also made by Messrs. 
Horace Holden and Norman White, the 
Rev. Drs. Swan, Worcester, Woodbridge, 
J. W. Alexander, and others; and the 
following resolutions, offered by Dr. Alex- 
ander, were adopted: 

1. Resolved, That the Divine origin of the 
Sabbath, as a principle, and the sanctification 
of the Sabbath, as a practice, having been 
dear to the fuunders of this Christian com- 
monwealth, and cherished by our fathers, are 
too precious to be yielded by us to the demands 
of irreligion; and that in reliance on the 
help of God, we will use all peaceful and holy 
means for the maintenance, in perpetuity, of 
this high privilege. : 

2. Resolved, That the concerted measures of 
the friends of the Sabbath, recently taken in 
the city of New York, as reported to us, to 
promote the observance of this blessed rest, 
and to repress the traffic, noise, and violence 
which infringe on the liberties of tranquil 
citizens, merit, and do here receive our hearty 
approbation, as fitted to be extended over the 
people of the entire land. 

3. Resolved, That whereas it has been 
attempted to do away the salutary prohibitions 
of our laws, in regard to violations of thé 
Sabbath, we hold it to be sacredly incumbent 
on every Christian patriot to stand by those 
wholesome regulations of our forefathers, and 
by public assemblage, petition, and other- 
wise, to deprecate and prevent such removal 
of landmarks. 

4. Resolved, That inasmuch as sound na- 
tional action must proceed on the wide diffu- 
sion of just principles, it is of unspeakable 
importance, that all who educate the public 
mind should bestir themselves with new vig- 
our, in impressions to truth 
concerning the Lord’s day; and hence, that 
this is worthy of peculiar regard, at the 
present juncture, by all parents, teachers, 
editors of popular journals, authors, and 
especially ministers of the gospel, whose 
words, under God’s blessing, tend to form and 
secure the opinions of thousands. 


EPIscopacy IN ouR CITIES.—Episco- 
pacy flourishes more in our cities than in 
the rural districts. The New York Church- 
man furnishes the following statistics: 

“The city of New York alone contains 
51 churches ; the city of Brooklyn 23. The 
city of New York has a greater number of 
clergymen and churches than either of the 
dioceses of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Delaware, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, IIlinvis, Lowa, 
or California. The city of Brooklyn con- 
tains 23 churches, or a larger number than 
either Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Delaware, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Iowa, or California, and the same number 
as Missouri.” 

To this may be added that in Pennsyl- 
vania there are only 161 Episcopal church- 
es, and one-third of this number is in the 
city of Philadelphia. From this it might 
be inferred that a cumbrous Liturgy is not 
suited to simple and unsophisticated tastes. 


AMERICAN Boarp.—The forty-nioth an- 
nual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions was 
opened in the First Presbyterian Church, 
(New-school) Detroit, Michigan, on. the 7th 
inst. The Rev- Mark Hopkins, D. D., Pre- 
sident, was in the chair. The Treasurer 
reported the receipts from all sources, as 
$334,080, and the expenditures $372,041, 
leaving, with the debt of the previous 
year, a deficiency of $40,870. Two cor- 
porate members and five missionaries died 
during the year. Nineteen new mission- 
aries had gone out. The Rev. George She- 
pard, D. D., preached. the annual sermon 
in the evening. 

CuuRcH SABBATH-BREAKING.—In the 
Philadelphia papers of last Saturday ap- 
peared an advertisement of the services at 
St. James the Less—an Episcopal church 
of Puseyite tendencies, near the Falls of 
Schuylkill, some three or four miles from 
the centre of the city—to which was ap- 
pended the announcement that the church 
can be reached by the Fairmount steam- 
boats, &c. ‘and on Sunday, in addition to 
these facilities by an-omnibus.” This is 
the first direct effort to promote Sabbath- 
breaking, which we have seen made bya 
Protestant church. The people of the city 
proper are amply provided with churches, 
and there can be no object in their going 
to a place of worship in the country, unless 
it be from some other motive than spiritual 
profit. The Fairmount boats are resorted 
to by Sunday exsursionists, and they are 
now afforded a sort of religious sanction for 
their Sabbath-breaking. The omnibus, we 
presume, is also intended to accommodate 
Sunday excursionists, as well as the wor- 
shippers at St. James the Less. © 


KENSINGTON CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
—The Rev. William O. Johnstone, who 
has had charge of this church for the 
last seven years, and who deserves much 
credit for the manner in which he has 
met, and overcome numerous difficulties, 
preached his seventh anniversary sermon 
on last Sabbath. The following statistics 
from the discourse will show that his 
labours have not been in vain: 

“There have been received into the 
church during the seven years 605 mem- 
bers; or, on ao average, more than twenty- 
three at each of the twenty-six cofmmunions 
that have been held; 368 individuals were 
baptized, 366 beiag infants; and somewhat 
under 300 couples have been married. 
The number of pastoral visits paid 4560; 
sermons and lectures delivered 1100; and 
the entire book of Psalms bas been ex- 
pounded. The present membership of the 
church is 410, 38 members having died; 
the names of 30 having been removed from 
the roll for non-attendance on ordinances, 
drunkenness, and the like; 101 were ex- 
scinded by Presbytery, May 4th, 1853; 
and 119 dismissed on certificate, and recom- 
mended to churches in other parts. The 
pastor’s salary has never (save on one 
quarter) remained a fortnight unpaid when 
due; and very rarely has a collection for 
each of the Boards been passed over; while 
the debt upon the church edifice has been 


| largely reduced, and rendered easily man- 


ageable.” 

We hope that the congregation may at 
once take immediate measures to wipe off 
this debt. We have no doubt that it can 
be done without difficulty. 


Record, 


The Rev. A. Fairbairn, having received a 
call from the First Presbyterian Church, Sacra- 
mento, California, desires correspondents to 
address him at that place. 

The Rev. James Young of French Creek, 
Virginia, has received a call from the church 
of New Salem, Ohio. 

The Rev. Jesse S. Armistead, D.D., of Stony 
Puint Mills, Virginia, has received a unani- 
mous call from the First Charch, Danville, 
Kentucky. 

The Rev. J. C. Mitchell of Greensboro’, 
Alabama, has received a call from the charch 
of Salem, Virginia. 


The Rev. Rubert L. Breck bas accepted the 


give | 


September 11, 1858. 


call from the First Church, New Albany, In- 
diana. 

Professor Patterson, formerly of Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania, and now of Oakland 
College, Mississippi, has recently been elected 
to the chair of Mathematics in Danville Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 

A WORD FROM TEXAS. 


CB OF THE PRESBYTERIAP.) 


[con 
Post Oax, Bexar county, Texas, 
August 23, 1858S. 

Messrs. Editors—I have been attending 
a «« Basket-meeting” io the Post Oaks, in 
this neighbourhood, twenty-six miles from 
San Antonio. The meeting bas continued 
ten days, and God has been present in his 
Spirit. The congregation, by day and 
night, has been large and impressively sol- 
emo. It is the most earnest meeting ever 
held among this people. Many heretofore 
skeptical and entirely careless, have been 
deeply interested, and say they cannot stay 
away; the reason they cannot give, except 
that they feel an interest in religious mat- 
ters never known before. The gospel was 
earnestly and faithfully preached, and the 
truth urged upon the judgment, the con- 
science, and the heart. Persons were pre- 
sent who seldom ever attend—one hard old 
Texan, with his family, who has not beard 
a sermon for about fifteen years. Others, 
advanced in life, who never before attended 
night meeting, were interested and regular. 
Presbyterianism has received an impetus 
that will not be overcome; here we expect, 
as the results, many valuable and substan- 
tial members. There were many wet eyes 
and many weeping heartse—men and women 
unused ‘to feel on religion. 

Two valuable members were received on 
profession, men of standing and influence, 
and we feel that it is but the beginning 
of better days among this people. One 
lady by letter. The Rev. J. M. Wilson of 
Seguin, preaches monthly. We need such 
meetings throughout this western country 
to show people what Presbyterianism is 
—that it is the gospel of Christ as taught 
in the New Testament. There is a lament- 
able ignorance of our polity and order and 
doctrine in new countries, and it is encour- 
aged by ignoramuses caricaturing our 
Church and her glorious doctrines. 

We need light and truth. There is a 
general religious feeling abroad thoughout 
this western country. Pray for us and our 
cause in these wilds. I have secured some 
subscribers; and the Presbyterian, my espe- 
cial favourite, will preach when I go home. 
May God bless and prosper you. Yours 
fraternally, R. F. Buntina. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CITY SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. Editors—By a report published 
in your paper of the 29th ult., it appears 
that 63 of the 268 Sunday-schools in Phila- 
delphia have been organized through the 
agency of the City Sunday-school Associa- 
tion; so that, in round numbers, one-fourth 
of our Sunday-schools at present existing, 
are of the class known as ‘‘ Mission-schools.’’ 
But by the same report it appears thut of 
the 48,000 scholars in al/ our schools, only 
6000 belong to the Mission-schools, or only 
one-eighth of the total number; while of the 
6000 teachers, only 586, or one-tenth, are 
connected with the Mission-schools. 

The estimated number of conversions 
‘‘from the youth of the Sabbath-schools” 
during the year, would give nearly one 
convert to every class, supposing the whole 
48,000 to be divided into classes of tea 
each—as the 6000 gathered into the Mis- 
sion-schools must be, to allow one teacher 
to each group of ten children—and, in- 
deed, the report shows that, exclusive of 
the Mission-schools, the pupils actually 
averaged nine and a half to each teacher. 
It would be worth recording in bright let- 
ters, if the class-books would show any 
thing like this as a weekly average of at- 
tendance. 

The general impression has been that 
Mission-schools embrace larger numbers 
than any other class of our Sunday-schools, 
though (to the shame of the churches of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be it written) they 
have been inadequately supplied with teach- 
ers. But the above report would lead us 
to a different conclusion. The sixty-three 
Mission-schools, to maintain their propor- 
tion to the numbers in pre-existing schools, 
should return 13,000 instead of 6000 pupils, 
and 1400 teachers instead of 600. 

It is asubject of unfeigned gratitude to 
the God of all grace, that so many children 
and youth have been brought under scrip- 
tural instruction by our City Association; 
and possibly an investigation of the com- 
parisons suggested above, may lead to mea- 
sures of yet greater utility. 7 

Perhaps I misapprehend the items in 
the report to which I have referred, or I 
may have erred in my figures, and in either 
case will be glad to be set right. 

A Sunpay-ScHoou OPERATIVE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LONG SERMONS. 


I have a friend who vents his opinions 
in a terse and epigrammatic style, and by 
consequence, he is sometimes dogmatical. 
Discoursing about the length of sermons, 
the other day, he furnished me with the 
following scale, which I beg to transfer to 
you,for the benefit of your clerical readers. 


Short sermons, 5c 25 minutes 
Orthodox do - 35 do. 
Long - - 
Preposterous do. - - 60 do. 


I was very much struck with the small 
interval between the long and the prepos- 
terous; and upon expressing my surprise at 
this sudden shortening of the scale, my 
friend discoursed as follows: 

‘¢ When a sermon reaches 55 minutes, it 
has ‘ passed the Rubicon;’ each additional 
minute is equal to two, until the hour is 
exhausted; thereafter the increase is in 
geometrical progression; and the English 
language does vot furnish adjectives suffi- 
ciently expressive to describe sermons be- 
yond the 60 minutes. Orthodox sermons 
may be either long or short, but never pre- 
posterous.”’ 

I am inclined to think my friend repre- 
sents a large class. He is a Presbyterian, 
lo gvod and regular standing. Perhaps he 
should make a distinction in the guality of 
sermons, and invent a ‘sliding scale;” 
though he insists that good sermons are 
never long. 

There is one fact bearing upon this sub- 
ject which is worthy of notice. Non-pro- 
fessors shun “long-winded” preachers. The 
truth is never acceptable to the carnal 
heart; but we sbould not make it more dis- 
tasteful to sinners. I know of two or three 
‘‘outsiders” who habitually absent them- 
selves from charch, because their preacher 
has once or twice preached 70 minutes. It 
may be said that they only offer this excuse 
for want of a better one, perhaps. Still, I 
would deprive them of this excuse. 

HanrpDsHELL. 

A Lecacy.—It is stated that by the re- 
cent death of Mrs. Mary Cogswell Jarvis 
widow of the late Leonard Jarvis, of Balti- 
more, a legacy amounting to about $20,000, 
becomes available to Harvard University, 


according to the will of her husband. 
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be fa wake’ for some negto erman 
* who bad died: some days before. I asked ) 
- them if this was: ‘ man’s’ fashion or 
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pe ‘whether it:was the old psalm 
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‘(writes Sir. over regard it as. 


though the danger 
favourable.” 


the event which 


‘sought to | 
Amsterdém, “I sball 


improve 
atl 
privilege to have beard on this memorable 
evening the address of thia ' brother. beloved,’ 
while he was weeping with them that wept, 
but I dare:ngt ‘attempt to convey sn out- 
line sketch of it,” Since, the arrest of 
the.gouth.a letter has been found, written 
by him in the Hebrew tongue, io which he 
vowed to devote: himself as a sacrifice (de- 
olaring bis persuasion that he would be put 
to death) for ‘his People and the religion of 
bis forefathérs. This, however, would not 
bave:been the case had Mr. Schwarts imme- 
diatély fallen: a victim to ‘his malicious fa- 
naticism, as he is not sixteen years of age. 
Retevety of Dr. Schwarts.—We are ba 
py f° be able to ennounce that Dr. Schwarts, 

0., was lately stabbed by.a.Jew boy at 
Amsterdam, is steadily recovering from his 
wound;'and ‘that there is a prospect of his 
recovery being soon complete. 

Tax Scorce Fare in. Law 
Courts.—At the recent meeting of the 
Free Church Commission in Edinburgh, 


fresh™ sumimouses were, served upon the | 


Moderator and Clerks of the Assembly, by 
Mr. McMillen, the clergyman whom they 
i from the office of the miuistry at 
theif last meéting. One was the com- 
menoement of.an action seeking for the re- 
duction of the sentence of deposition which 
was pronognced upon Mr. McMillan. After 
narrating what took place, it asserted that 
that sentence of deposition was illegal; and 
then it further went on to state that the 
Moderator, Dr. Candlisb, and Dr. Baoner- 
man, were individually actuated by malice 
sad ill-will against Mr, McMillan in obtain- 
ng the passing of that sentence. The dam- 
ages are laid at $15,000. ‘The chief defence 
is, that the decision complained of was an 
ecclesiastical sentence, and not reviewable 
by the Civil Court. The matter will not 
come on till ‘the winter session of the 
Courts... 
‘or 
friendly correspondent in the Londons Afthe- 
neum eays the following facts regarding 
this prince of quacke may be relied upon: 
‘¢ James: Morison; the hygeist, was a Scotch- 
mao, anda gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion. ' His family. was of the landed gentry 
of Aberdeenshire, his brother being ‘ Mori- 
sonof Bognie,’ an estate worth about $20,000 
a year, and some of the finest granite-built 
mansions in Aberdeen—‘ Morison’s Hall,’ 
for instance—belonged to him. In 1816 
_ James Morison, having sold his commission 
—for he was an officer in the army—lived 
in No. 17 Silver street, Aberdeen, a house 
belonging to Mr. Reid of Souter & Reid, 
druggists. He obtained the use of their 
ill-machine, with which he made in ¢heir 
sec as many pills as filled two large 
casks. The ingredients of these pills, how- 
ever he may have modified them after, were 
chiefly oatmeal and bitter aloes. With 
these two great ‘meal bowies’ filled with 
pills, he started for London with the fag- 
end of his fortane, advertized them far and 
‘wide, and ultimately amassed $2,500,000.” 


Preacwers ExTRAORDINARY-—The an- 
iversary of the Primitive Methodist Chay 
el, Walsall, was held on a recent Sabbat 
and it was observed in a somewhat novel 
‘fashion. Inthe morning Mrs. Colley of 
Madely occupied the pulpit; in the after- 
noon, the Rev. Thomas Parr preached; and 
in the evening a brief'sermon was delivered 
by Theophilus Parr, a youth of ten years! 
—London Patriot. 


RomisH Perversion or “Uncie Tom’s 
Casin.”—-Uncle Tom’s Cabin, though 
written by a New England Calvinist, has 
lately received the special approval of the 
Pope, and has in Italy a circulation une- 
qualled by any other book. How this re- 
sult, so unexpected to the author, has been 
brought about, is by ‘‘a single and slight 
change’ in the story in the Italian transla- 
tion, namely, that the main offence of the 
poor old negro, and the cause of all his suf- 
is. made to be his steady adherence, 
in spite of Legree’s lash, to the new dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REFORMS IN Russia.— 
According to a letter from Warsaw, “a re- 
reform bas taken place in Russia. 
The government has limited the powers of 
the orthodox Greek clergy in certain mat- 
ters; and has suppressed some ridiculous 
ceremonies which had been introduced into 
public worship in order to strike the ima- 
givations of the ignorant and superstitious 
‘populations. It has also resolved to reduce 
the number of the United Greek clergy, so 
as to have one Pope for every 1000 souls 
instead of one for every 300. Lastly, the 
schools which were set apart to the priests’ 
children have been converted into communal 
schools.” 


CURIOSITIES OF THE VEGETABLE WoRLD 
in Kew Garpens.—The lace or lattice leaf 
plant from Madagascar; the banyan or sa- 
cred fig tree of the Hindoos ; the bread fruit 
tree of the South Sea Islands; the sensitive 
or telegraph plant of Bengal; the rice pa- 
per plant of China, sent by Sir Jobn Bow- 
ring; the sugar cane; the bamboo; the 
East Indian butterfly plant, and an almost 
endless variety of rarities from all parts of 
the world. 


. Tae MATHEMATICIAN AND THE ORGAN- 

‘GRINDER,—Marco Maccarini, an Italian, 
was brought up at the Marylebone Pulice 
Court, Bogland, charged by Mr. Charles 
Babbage, the well-known mathematician, 
with cteating an annoyance to bim by play- 
jog an organ io front of his dwelling, aud 
refusing to desist when desired to : 80. 
The prisoner was fined ten shillings, or, in 
default of payment, seven days in the 
House of Correction. 


~ Tas New Metat.—Aluminium is now 
mach used for jewellery, especially brace- 
lets, pins, and combs; in cabinet making it 
is excellent for inlaid work; its lightness 
renders it extremely convenient for pencil- 
holders, thimbles, seals, small statues, me- 
dallions, vases, and the like; for spectacles, 
as it does not blacken the skin, like silver. 
Bat one of its must useful applications con- 
sists in using it for reflectors of gas lamps, 
since it resists the effects of sulphureous 
emanations, which silver and brass do not.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


Tue Sea Gutt anp THE TELEGRAPH 
@aBLE.——A very curious incident occurred 
‘when the paying out commenced io mid- 
ocean. The splice had been made, and the 
cable was being lowered over the sterns of 
the veasels, when a little before it touched 
the water a sea gull, fatigued no doubt after 
2 long flight, perched on it, and his claws 
getting fast in the tar with which the cable 
‘was coated, he was unable to extricate them, 
‘so that’ the bird was d down under 
the water and drowned. e made desper- 
ate efforts to save himself, but to no purpose, 
as he stuck fast, and when he found himself 


going down, his despairing screams sounded 
across the waters. Th 

the. occurrence, and the terrible agony of 
bird, caused come sensation on 


Mr.. Comer.—Mr. 
Combe of Edinburgh, Scotland, the 
; nown phrenologist, died on Saturday, 
while sojourning at the hydropathic esata 
lishment, Moor Park,-Surrey. He was 
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Heat or Moontient.—Professor Piaszi 
Smith, the astronomer royal for Scotland, in 
his interesting account of a recent scientific 
expedition made by him to the Peak of Tene- 
riffe, has set at rest the vexed question of 
the heat of the moonlight. He says that 
his thermometrical: instruments were sensi-. 
bly affected by the moon’s rays, even at. the 
lowest of two stations occupied by him at 
different elevations. In tropical climates, 
meat which is exposed to the moonlight 
rapidly becomes putrid, and in the Indies, 
the ne , who lie sweltering and uncov- 
ered beneath the full glare of a tropical 
sun, carefully muffle their heads and faces 
when exposed to the moonbeams, which 
they believe may cause swelling and distor- 
tion of the features, and sometimes eve 
blindness. 

New InsTRuMENT. — The 
Buffalo Courier states that Mr. M. V. B. 
Buel, managing operator of the telegraph 
office in that city, bas invented a new tele- 
graphic instrument, which is believed to be 
superior to any now in use. By an ingeni- 
ous arrangement of the machine, despatches 
can be sent over the same wire in opposite 


directions simultaneously. The instrument 
will send 48,000 words an hour. 


Discovery or Two Comets.—Two faint 
telescopic comets were discovered at this 
Observatory during last night, by Mr. H. 
P. Tuttle; one a degree south of the star 
Capelia, and one twenty degrees to the east 
of it. The first is conjectured to be the re- 
turn of Faye’s periodical comet; if so, its 
computed place differs very considerably 
from its actual position. Accurate obser- 
vations of it were obtained. The light of 
early dawn, however, prevented similar ob- 
servations being made upon the other. It 
is a fact of unusual occurrence that there 
are pow seen in the heavens three comets, 
the brightest of which, Donati’s, can be 
distinctly seen with the naked eye about 
ten degrees above the horizon in the north- 
east, about 74 P.M. It shows a tail of 
two degrees in length, and is rapidly in- 
creasing in brightness, and rises higher 
above the horizon at that hour. 

(Signed) W. C. Bonn. 
Harvard College Observatory, Sept. 6th, 1858. 


CHarcoat as a PreservaTive.—A Connec- 
ticut lady says:—‘‘Some chickens during the 
recent warm weather, had become slightly 
tainted. These were stuffed with freshly 
heated charcoal, and in twelve hours were as 
sweet and fresh as could be desired, not leav- 
ing the least disagreeable odour or flavour.” 
Shortly after, on examining some fresh pieces 
of pork, and fearing that they could not be 
preserved until it was convenient to cook 
them, she packed them in a pan of powdered 
charcoal, and thus kept them with complete 
success, 


Deata or Rev. Eveazar Wititamus.—The 
Rev. Eleazar Williams, more generally known, 

rhaps, as claiming to be the Dauphin of 

rance, died at Hogansburg, New York, on 
the 28th of August. His last words were: 
“Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me, and 
receive my spirit.” 


Tae Ocean first public 
message conveyed to England by the Atlantic 
Telegraph Cable was published in London on 
the 2lst ult. It was of a highly important, 
most useful and gratifying character, being 
nothing less than the news of the collision 
between the Cunard steamships Europa and 
Arabia, which took place off Cape Race on 
the night of the 14th ult. The message 
cicee London on the 20th, and a des- 
patch was sent to Newfoundland asking addi- 
tional information. In two hours and a half 
a reply reached London, stating that the pas- 
sengers were all well, and the vessels only 
slightly injured. Independent of the con- 
soling effect of this despatch on the minds of 
the friends of the persons on board, it was 
estimated that the money value of the message 
was worth two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The delay in sending messages is 
caused by the experiments with new instru- 
ments. Professor Whitehouse has given place 
to an Edinburgh electrician, and Mr. Hughes 
will take his turn next. His agent for opera- 
ting at Trinity Bay is now on his way to this 
country. | 


A Rattroap across THE ATLANTIC.—A wri- 
ter in the New York Tribune suggests a rail- 
road from America to Europe @ proposes 
to cut down the hills and mountains of Scot- 
land and New England, and to tumble them 
into the sea. The track is to be a mile wide, 
and sixty feet above the level of the sea; the 
rails are to be on a new plan, the cars two 
stories high. The running time is to be 
twelve hours, with a reasonable stop for din- 
ner. The fare is not stated, but it no doub 
will be, befure the road is finished. ' 


Favttne orr 1n Euicration.—For the first 
time in the history of emigration to the Uni- 
ted States from the British Islands, there is 
now @ prepunderance in the movement to- 
wards Australia and Canada over that towards 
these shores. The offivial returns made up in 
Eogland, show that for the first three months 
of 1858, the aggregate number of emigrants 
from Great Britain was 19,000, of whom 8200 
were bound for the United States, against 
16,726 for the corresponding period of 1857. 
Of the rest, 9867 were for the Australian col- 
onies. Emigration for all parts of the world 
has not been at so low a figure for fifteen 
years past as it now is. It attained its maxi- 
mum figure in 1853, when it reached 372,725. 
This was reduced to less than one-half in 
1857, when the emigration only reached some 


Cigars Mave or.—An invoice of 
foreign cigars, “real Havanas,” was recently 
appraised at the New York Custom Hotse at 
$3 per thousand, but tho importer being dis- 
satisfied, a new appraisement was made, 
which resulted in the admission of the cigars 
at $1.50 per thousand. The evidence, under 
oath, by which the change in the appraise- 
ment was made, was this: That not a parti- 
cle of tobacco entered into the composition of 
said cigars, but that they were wholly com- 
posed of oak and other leaves, soaked in a 
strong tobacco lye. 


Tae Rescuzp Arricans.—The President 
has issued orders, through the Navy Depart- 
ment, for the steam frigate Niagara, at 
New York, now under the command of Cap- 
tain Chauncey, to proceed immediately to 
Charleston, South Carolina, to carry back the 
Africans taken in the slaver Echo by the brig 
of war Dolphin. They are to be taken to the 
coast of Liberia, under charge of a special 
agent, and kept and supported there by our 
Government, until they can be otherwise pro- 
vided for. They are said to belong to dif- 
ferent tribes, which may be separated widely 
from each other; and when we consider this 
circumstance, in connection with their ignor- 
ance of the geography of their native land, the 
difficulties and enormous expense with which 
their return will be attended become more 
fully appreciated. The Attorney-General has 
furnished the President with a mass of infor- 
mation, from which it appears that we have 
not at present an agent on the Coast of Afri- 
ea for receiving returned Africans captured 
on board slavers, and that there have been 
frost expenses and abuses in the system. 

be American Colonization Society has pro- 
posed to the government to take care of the 
captured Africans on their arrival in Liberia, 
and subsist them for one year for $50,000, 
and in the meantime to send them to school 
and teach them how, by industrial pursuits, to 
support themselves after the expiration of 
that period. There is every indication that 
the proposition will be accepted. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior will forthwith authorize 


the purchase of the necessary clothing and 
blankets to secure for them a comfortable 
voyage, 


SEE 


| trict, was on Sunday carried into the hos- 


| Buitpincs.—On Wednesday night, lst inst., a 


. and placed upon the grass before the work of 


Crors tHe Edi- 
tore—Allow me to call ‘your attention to an 
article which “5 geese in the Presbyterian of 
August 14th, i: 
copy from the paper the statement, “ The en- 
tire West ie teeming with the richest products 
of matare, apd although, in a few instances, 
the rust and the weevil have appeared, yet the 

eral abundance is all that could be de- 
ised.” I presume you obtained this intelli- 
gence from in the 
press. I respectfully eave to 
it the most unqualified contradiction. 
it suffice to say that it is unfounded and 
untrue. It is astonishing how any such state- 
ment could have been made, when the entire 
North-west is suffering under one of the most 
Searful failures of the grain crops ever known. 
On the score of truth and justice, will you be 
kind enough to give this communication pub- 
licity, and let the responsibility rest on yours, 
respectfully, . A. Fox, 
Pastor Presb. church, Oregon, Dane co., Wis. 


Bornino or trae New Yore QUARANTINE 


band of armed men, disguised, assailed the 
Quarantine Buildings at Tumpkinsville, Staten 
Island, New York. The facts, as nearly as we 
can learn them, are as follows:—A thousand 
men, of whom many were recognized as resi- 
dents of Castleton, and others from New 
Brighton, commenced an assault upon the west- 
ern wall of the quarantine grounds, Staten 
Island, about half-past nine o’clock, P. M., on 
Wednesday, lst inst. They assailed the 

lace from two sides, one division of the party 
‘orcing the gate, and the other scaling the 
wall. The watchman immediately gave the 
alarm by ringing the hospital bell, but before 
effective resistance could be made, the mob had 
removed the patients from the wards and 
placed them in the open air at about a hun- 
dred yards distant, where they left them, and 
proceeded with their work of destruction. They 
seized upon the unoccupied mattresses, and 
making of them a large pile, set them on fire. 
Owing to the combustible nature of the mate- 
rials, the destruction was very rapid. The in- 
cendiaries next proceeded to one of the build- 
ings known as the St. Nicholas, which they 
deliberately set on fire. Dr. Thompson’s pri- 
vate residence was next attacked. All the 
inmates, including the doctor’s family, were 
hurriedly taken out, and fire was immediately 
set to the building, which was rapidly con- 
sumed. The small-pox hospital, situated on 
the hill, next shared the same fate, and a steve- 
dore who endeavoured to arrest the work of de- 
struction, was shot through the head by one of 
the mob, and has since died. All the buildings, 
except the one at the entrance-gate which has 
been used principally for causes of ship fever 
and ordinary disease, were destroyed. The pa- 
tients whom the mob turned out of the wards 
were crowded into the hospital at the gate. 
When the fire broke out an alarm was raised, 
and one or more engines came into the grounds 
from the village. They were of no service, 
however, in putting out the fire, as the mob 
cut the hose. 

Another attack was made on the next 
night by the mob, when they made a clean 
sweep of all and every building occupied by 
the Quarantine authorities. The sick men 
and women were removed from the hospital 


incendiarism commenced. In the fires of 
Wednesday and Thursday nights thirty-two 
buildings were laid in ashes; and nothing now 
remains of the Quarantine buildings at Staten 
Island but a mass of smoking ruins. All the 
hospitals, offices, and outhouses, together with 
the barge office, boat houses, and physicians’ 
residences, have been destroyed. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the mob appear to be consonant 
with the feeling of the residents of the neigh- 
bourhood, who have taken this high-handed 
and summary way of expressing their disap- 
probation of the longer continuance of the 
Quarantine establishment in their midst, in 
which they have manifested an inhuman dis- 
regard of the life and health of the unfortu- 
nate patients who were receiving medical 
treatment at that establishment. The phy- 
sicians are represented as having been very 
energetic in their efforts to save and care for 
the poor sufferers whom the mob had left 
exposed in the hospital grounds. 

Oa Friday a force of one hundred Metro- 
politan policemen, and a sia-pounder, were 
dispatched to Quarantine by order of the 
Commissioners of Emigration. On Friday 
night the United States frigate Sabine was 
towed down to the scene at a late hour, and 
anchored abreast of the Government stores to 
protect them and the shipping, should a 
threatened attack of the mob be made. The 
walls of the Quarantihe grounds were strictly 
guarded by the police. On Saturday the 
breaches in the walls surrounding tne grounds 
were boarded up, and preparations made for 
erecting temporary buildings for the accom- 
modation of the sick. The patients were 
removed to a barn adjoining Dr. Thompson’s 
late residence, and every attention is paid to 
their wants by Drs. Bissell and Welser. There 
were, on Monday, thirty-one cases of sickness 
in all within Quarantine, eighteen of which 
were of yellow fever, four being doubtful. 
Catharine Gruh, who occupied a house in the 
village of Tompkinsville, in the infected dis- 


pital sick with black vomit. One bad case 
also came up from the frigate Susquehanna. 
‘These cases created considerable excitement 
both inside and out of the Quarantine walls 
The Castleton Board of Health, at Staten 
Island, are virtually in conflict with the State 
authorities. They have appointed fifty special 
patrol-men to guard the Quarantine enclosure, 
to prevent persons from going out. This may 
bring them in collision with the police. 

Five persons, viz, Ray Tompkins, John C. 
Thompson, Charles Deforest, William Muller, 
and Matthew Carroll, have been arrested upon 
complaints charging them with complicity in 
the destruction of the hospitals and other 
buildings. 7 were taken to New York, 
and held to bail to await the action of the 
Grand Jury. It is stated that warrants for 
the apprehension of eighty others have been 
issued. Twoof the Harbour Police have been 
arrestéd for complicity in the riot. The causes 
of the delay in sending a police force for 
Quarantine have been investigated, and it ap- 
pears that the responsibility rests entirely 
upon Superintendent Tallmadge. He received 
the requisition for sixty men, signed by Gen. 
Nye, as President of the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, but decided not to execute it with- 
out the action of the full Board, on the ground 
that if the men were sent down they would 
have to remain during the balance of the 
sickly season. The Board considered the mat- 
ter, and passed resolutions suspending the 
General Superintendent from duty, and order- 
ing a full investigation. | 


Martial Law.—On Tuesday, 7th inst., Gov- 
ernor King issued a proclamation, declaring 
the county of Richmond in a state of insur- 
rection, offering rewards for the arrest of the 
incendiaries, and ordering a military force to 
the Island to prevent any further breaches of 
the peace, and to aid the civil power in re- 
storing order. Thé Governor’s Proclamation 
was received at Quarantine about 4 o’clock in. 
the afternoog, ahd created a sensation, but no 
further attempts at violence were offered. 

More cases of yellow fever outside the 
limits of quarantine are reported. Since the 
destruction of the buildings, sufficient time 
has not elapsed to develope the consequences 
which, in all probability, will flow from the 
ruthless invasion of the hospitals, dead-houses, 
and other localities of the Quarantine ground, 
where infection in its most concentrated 
form exists, if any where. It is well known 
and susceptible of proof that, during the 
conflagration on the 2d inst., when the main 
Hospital building was burned, where the 
sick were all shoved together, any quantity of 
old bedding and garments connected with the 
sick were stolen by the marauders, and car- 
ried among the people of the Island every- 
where. These garments and bedding materials 
must necessarily act as so much seed for the 
spread and propagation of pestilence. 


Rewovat or THE United 
States government has adopted measures to 
remove from Florida the remainder of the 
Seminoles. 


ACCIDENT IN INDEPENDENT Square.—While 
the great event of the age was being celebra- 
ted in Independence Square, Philadelphia, on 
the lst inst. the pressure upon the railing 
which surrounds it was so great that part of it, 
about 60 feet, gave way on the Walnut street 
front; men, women, and children were forcibly 
thrown to the ground, several persons were 
severely injured, and one little bright-eyed 
child has died of the wounds it received. 


Ssocxinc DeatH or a Younc Lapy.—Miss 
Matilda Caldwell, ——- of Judge Cald- 
well of Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania, met 
with a shocking death on the night of the 2d 
inst. She had been at a wedding at the house 
of the Rev. Lloyd Knight, and was returning 
home about eleven o’clock, in a vehicle driven 
by @ young man named Wertz. The horse 
took fright at a light in front of Confer’s tav- 
ern, and ran off. The reins broke in the effort 


to stop him, and Mr. Wertz then jumped out 
to try and arrest his progress. The horse 


reference to the crops. I | 


| 


$260,750. 


gto 
| North Carolina, It appears that the horse was 


blind, and unconsciously approached so near 
the hives, of which ‘Mr. Fowler has a large 
number, as to overthrow one of them. The 
enraged insects immediately attacked the 
horse, and stang him so severely that be has 
since died from the injuries inflicted. Mr. 
Fowler, in attempting to relieve the horse from 
his tormentors, was severely stung on his 
hands and face. 


Peaca Lear Yeast.—Mrs. Daniel R. Mit- 
chell, of Rome, Georgia, has discovered that 
peach leaves are superior to hops for making 

east. The bread made from it is quite as 
ight and equally well-flavoured. The yeast 
is made in the same way, except that dried 
peach leaves are used instead of hops. 


Sucar in of the Illinois 
farmers agree in saying that the quantity of 
sugar raised in that State this year from the 
sorghum cane, will exceed in amount, includ- 
ing of course the molasses made in the same 
process, that of any other one product or 
article of export grown or manufactured in 
the State. We are inclined, says the Cin- 
cinnati Times, to think this an exaggerated 


statement, but there can be no doubt that the 


amount is really very considerable, and that 
sugar may hereafter be regarded as one of 
the staple productions, not only of Illinois, but 
of most of the North-western States. 


Tae Texas Gotp Comupany.—The Bolton 
(Texas) In dent has news from the com- 
any of gold hunters which left that town 
ast March. On the 7th of July these hardy 
adventurers were in camp near Fort Stanton, 
but on the point of breaking up, with a view 
of examining the Carissa Mountains, where 
they expected to find gold. They were in 
high spirits, but should they fail there, the 
next move will be fifty miles south to the 
White Mountains. At this place gold has 
been found by Mexican shepherds, specimens 
of which have been exhibited to the party. 


Scarcity.—Owing to the crevasse overflows 
and sickness among the market gardeners, 
there is an unparalleled scarcity of vegetables 
in the New Orleans markets. For instance, 
runty heads of cabbage sell at forty and fifty 
cents each, and other esculents in proportion. 
The alarm, too, in reference to the black 
tongue, has advanced the price of poultry, so 
that chickens range as high as a dollar a 
one and eggs are selling at half a dollar a 

ozen, 


Horses.—There arrived at Prince- 
ton, Indiana, a few days ago, a drove of one 
hundred mustang horses, which the owners 
purchased in Mexico, on the borders of the 
Rio Grande, and had driven a distance of one 
thousand nine hundred miles, through Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Illinois, to Gibson 
county, Indiana, without one cent of expense 
for feed, maintaining themselves at night 
upon the grass they fuund by the way. 


Niacara.—Orders have been received 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, to clear out the 
United States frigate N _— by to-day, when 
she will go into the Dry Dock, be thoroughly 
overhauled, examined, and undergo some 
slight repairs. Internally this magnificent 
vessel is a complete. wreck, and it would take 
more cash to put her in fighting trim at pre- 
sent than to build a new steam gun-voat. 


Tae Yevtow Fever at Caarieston.—The 
official report of the Board of Health states 
that seventy-three deaths from yellow fever oc- 
enrred in the city during the week ending on 
Saturday, 4th inst. : 


Sommer Frost.— A letter from Sheffield, 
Warren county, Pennsylvania, under date of 
August 26, says:—‘ We had a heavy frost in 
this section on the morning of the 24th inst., 
which damaged the buckwheat, corn, beans, 
&c., to a considerable extent on the hills; pro- 
bably some fields of buckwheat are totally de- 
stroyed.” 


GrassHopPeRS.—From many parts of the 
country we hear that the grasshoppers are 
making sad havoc with every thing green. In 
some places they have entirely stripped the 
pasture fields, compelling the farmers to fod- 
fer their cattle daily. to others where the 
grass is destroyed, they have taken to the corn 
and melons, rendering the latter entirely 
worthless. 


From Utan.—Advices have been received 
from Utah to August 7. The election on the 
2d passed off quietly. The Gentiles ran an 
opposition ticket, but only one man upon 
it was elected. The ticket received but thirty- 
six votes in Salt Lake couoty. Governor 
Cumming’s appointment of Probate Judges in 
Carson and Green River counties had dis- 
pleased the Mormons somewhat, but every 
thing continued quiet. A printing establish- 
ment is on its way to the Territory, for the 
purpose of establishing a large Anti-Mormon 
newspaper in Salt Lake City. 


Snappers.—Fairfield county, Connecticut, 
has a new article of commerce. The freight 
agent at Danbury station informs the Norwich 


Guzette that there has been sent from that sta- | 


tion weekly to New York, from three to five 
hundred pounds of snapping turtles! They 
sell readily at four cents per pound in that 
market. He says that one week twenty were 
sent that averaged forty pounds each, and 
that the heaviest one yet sent weighed sixty- 
nine pounds. 


Tue Ocean Casie.—The Boston Aiélas says: 
“Tt is generally supposed that the Atlantic 
cable was made entirely in England. Such is 
not the case. Very many miles of the wire 
were manufactured in Providence, at a factory 
in the upper portion of the city. One thousand 
— of iron per day were consumed in the 
work.’ 


Icesercs.—Late arrivals from Europe report 
seeing large bodies of ice in the Atlantic. One 
iceberg was seen, the dimensions of which were 
enormous, it being two hundred feet high and 
about four hundred feet long. At this season 
of the year ice is seldom seen by voyagers, and 
the probability is the summer within the Arc- 
tic zone has been unusually powerful in set- 
ting free the mountains of ice in that region. 


A Larce Eaciz.—On the 3d inst. a bald 
eagle, weighing twelve pounds, and measuring 
six feet from tip to tip, and eighteen inches in 
height, was shot near Unionville, Berks coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 


Seconp Crop or Strawserries.—A good 
supply of strawberries, second crop, were of- 
fered in the Paterson (New Jersey) market 
on Monday, 6th inst., and were selling readi- 
ly from the wagons at seven cents per basket. 
Such a quantity of strawberries, of the fall 
growth, is quite surprising. 


Marine Losses ror Aucust.—During Au- 
st 18 vessels were wrecked at sea—loss, 
Loss fur the last eight months, 
$5,620,191, against $11,586,200 for the same 
time last year. 


Tae Rice Crop 1n Georcra.—The planters 
of Georgia have commenced harvesting their 
rice, and there is a flattering prospect of an 
abundant yield. 


Yettow Fever at New Orveans. — It is 
said that the present epidemic of yellow fever 
at New Orleans has some peculiar character- 
istics—marked, mainly, by the fact that the 
ordinary medical treatment has not the slight- 
est effect as a remedy. The weekly mortality 
by yellow fever, up to the 4th September, is 
exhibited by the subjoined table:—-For the 
week ending June 27, 2—July 4, 8—11, 9— 
18, 20—25, 25—August 1, 70—8, 140—15, 286 
—22, 318—29, 402—Sept. 4, 450. Total, 1630. 
The fever, at the last accounts, still continued 
on the increase. : 


Lanp Sa e 1n Fior1pa.—One million acres 
of land are advertised to be sold at auction, at 
Tallahassee, Florida, on the 7th and 14th of 
December, belonging to the Tallahassee Land 
Company, extending from the St. Mark’s to 
the Apalachicola river, in Middle Florida. 


RariLroaD dreadful accident 
occurred on the Allegheny Railroad, a few 
miles west of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
Wednesday evening, lst inst. A car was 
thrown off the track by a broken cross-bar, 
and rolled down a steep embankment, turning 
over twice in its descent. Miss Mary Ann 
Kincaid of Pittsburgh was instantly killed, 
and some fifteen or twenty others badly in- 
jured. A coroner’s jury exculpated the rail- 
road company from blame. Another accident 
took place on the Northern Railroad, near 
Albany, New York, on the same night. The 
train was just coming in, crowded with pas- 
sengers, when a freight train on the Central 
road was backed down at the crossing, and, 
striking the rear car, upset it. Five or six 

rsons were more or less injured, among them 
Raaas Lobdell of West Troy, probably fatally. 
A collision occurred on the 7th inst. on the 
Fishkill and Hudson River Railroad, New 
York, between a freight and a passenger train. 


| road was passing the turnpike near Cum- 


}and Mrs. Fessenden was caught on the cow- 


thiness of which has excited much remark, 


being completely scorched in consequence of 


Two cars of the freight train were demolished 
and its engineer killed. Twoor three passen- 
gers on the other ttain were killed, and seve- 
ral. wounded. Qn Tuesday morning, 7th inst., 
asa train on the Hamilton and Dayton Rail- 


mingeville, Ohio, it ran into a carriage con- 
taining D. P. Fessenden, his wife, and two 
nieces. The carriage was shattered to pieces, 


catcher and carried one hundred yards. She 
was picked up a corpse. The others: were 
thrown from the carriage with — force 
and very severely injured. And on Mon- 
day two young men, sons of Dr. Ritley, of the 
vicinity of Dayton, Ohio, while attempting to 
drive across the track of the Dayton and 
Western Railroad, were ran into by a train. 
The younger brother, Louis Ritley, was thrown 
forty feet and instantly killed. The other 
escaped slightly injured. 


FORKIGN. NEWS 


FROM BUROPE. 


We have London papers to the 25th of Au- 
gust by the steamers. The Atlantic cable is 
not yet “opened for business,” and we sup- 
pose we will have to depend on the steamers 
for some time to come for the “‘ Latest news 
from Europe.” 

The English harvest has turned out very 
satisfactory. 

The working of the Atlantic Telegraph is 
regarded in England as entirely satisfactory. 
The collision between the Arabia and Europa 
was communicated to London, and an answer 
returned within a few minutes over two hours. 
The message was received on the 20th of Au- | 

t, and was the first public message sent 
ast through the cable. 

The messages which recently passed through 
the Ocean Cable between Queen Victoria and 
President Buchanan were published in the 
London .papers on the 23d ult. and elicited 
considerable comment. The London Daily 
News sagas there is more of simple dignity in 
the Queen’s message, but great grasp of 
thought’ in the President’s response, with, 
perbaps, a dash of ambitious straining after 
effect. The News says also that it would have 
been better for the President to have omitted 
the last paragraph. 

The London Times believes that the Ocean 
Telegraph will be the guarantee of perpetual 
peace between the two countries. 

During a military review at Vienna a Hun- 
guarian regiment fired ball cartridges on a 
German regiment, killing three and wounding 
eight officers. 

The announcement of the bombardment of 
Jeddah caused considerable surprise and ua- 
easiness to the French Government, but the 
matter had b:en satisfactorily explained. 

The ship May Flower, from New Orleans 
for Nantz, had capsized at sea, and became 
a total wreck. Fifteen of her crew were 
drowned, but the captain and seven others 
were saved. 

The family of Mr. Stanback, the American 
consul, who was recently murdered at Jed- 
dah, have arrived at Gibraltar. 

At a recent meeting of the Liverpool work- 
house committee it was reported that thirty- 
five destitute emigrants, whose passages had 
been paid from the United States, had been 
brought to the Liverpvol workhouse. One- 
fifch of the number of returned emigrants are 
lunatics. 

The world-renowned steam frigate Aga- 
memnon, which covered herself with glory in 
the laying of the telegraph cable, had been on 
fire, in dock at Plymouth, but fortunately sus- 
tained but little damage. 

There had been a collision between two ex- 
cursion trains on the Oxford and Wolverhamp- 
ton railroad, involving dreadful consequences. 
Several persons were killed and many others 
frightfally injured. 

The condition of the Thames river, the fil- 


has been improved to some extent. 
FRANCE. 


The papers contain further account of the 
imperial progress of the Emperor and Empress 
of France, and their return to St. Cloud. 
Their reception at Rheims was extraordinary. 
An immense number of priests, and the people 
generally, had assembled and greeted them. 


SWITZERLAND. 

With reference to difficulties, said to have 
arisen between France and Switzerland rela- 
tive to the boundary line, it was thought that 
the Federal Council would propose the appoint- 
ment of an additional commissioner to act as 
an arbitrator. 

SPAIN. 


The approaching elections were exciting 
great interest. Among the candidates it is 
remarked that there are none of the Demo- 
crats who figure in the Cortes. The Queen 
is said to have declared her intention of 
founding nine great asylums for the poor—one 
for each archbishopric—as a means of sup- 
pressing that plague of the country, mendicity. 
Nine millions of reals are to be employed 
toward paying the expenses of these asylums, 
which are to go into operation on the Ist of 
October next. A passenger steamer proceed- 
ing from Santander to Bilbao ran on a rock 
near Point Gurfante, and went down almost 
directly. She had seventy-five passengers on 
board, and the despatch does not say whether 
any were saved. 


RUSSIA. 


Accounts from Odessa state that the crops 
in that region presented a most unsatisfactory 
appearance, and that in some localities the 
yield would not even be sufficient for seed for 
next year. In the neighbourhood of St. 
Petersburg the crops were also very poor, 


the prevailing drought. The woods and bugs 
were burning furiously in all directions, and 
some villages were threatened with destruc- 
tion. From the coasts of the Sea of Azoff, 
and from the districts supplying Archangel, 
the crops are well spoken of. 


TURKEY. 

The Turkish Minister is said to have called 
the Sultan’s attention to his extravagant ex- 
penditure, and to have represented that the 
financial difficulties of the country render it 
impossible to continue the enormous outlay. 
The Sultan’s civil list amounts to $6,000, 
per annum. 

The British steamer Cyclops had returned 
to Suez from Jeddah. A telegram from Malta 
gives the following as the result of her expe- 
dition: —‘*On the Cyclops arriving at Jeddah, 
she found Naamik Pasha absent, when a mes- 
sage was sent through the Kaimakan, and a 
delay allowed of thirty-six hours. After wait- 
ing forty hours, Captain Pullen commenced 
firing shells and rockets into the town, and 
continued the bombardment at intervals until 
the third day. The murderers had, mean- 
time, been found guilty and condemned to 
death by the Turkish authorities; but Naamik 
Pasha, who had returned, persisted in declar- 
ing his. inability to carry out the sentence. 
The bombardment was then continued for two 
days more, until the arrival of Ismael Pasha, 
when eleven men were hanged. Four prison- 
ers had been taken to Suez on their way to 
Constantinople. During the intervals of the 
bombardment, the pilgrims from Mecca were 

ermitted to embark. The Moorish princes 
eft by the Lady Canning, and the Turkish 
troops from Suez were allowed to land and 
garrison the forts.” An official despatch to 
the British Government fully confirms this 
intelligence. The London Zimes regards this 
action as stultifying all the negotiations with 
Turkey on the subject of the massacre, and 
asks on what grounds it was authorized. 
Other journals also regard the matter in the 
same light. 

INDIA, 

The Bombay mail of July 19 had reached 
England, but the details of the news and no- 
thing of importance to the telegrams already 
received, The correspondent of the London 
Times says:—‘* With Sir Hope Grant’s action 
at Nawabzunge and the re-capture of Gwalior 
by Sir Hugh Rose, active operations on any 
considerable scale seem to have come to an end, 
whether owing to the rainy season, now gene- 
rally set in throughout India, or to the ex- 
haustion and dispersion of the mutineers and 
rebels. For the first time, I think, since the 
commencement of the insurrection*a mail 
leaves Bombay without tidings of a single 
fresh engagement, if I except a little fight of 
which I have this moment heard as having 
taken place on the 5th, between Rattray’s 
Sikhs and some of the Jugdespore rabble at a 
place called Kusma, with the usual result to 
the latter.” An amnesty similar to that de- 
clared in Oude had been promalgated in Bun- 
delcund and Central India. 


CHINA. 


The China despatch, announcing the treaty of 
peace, as sent out to this country by the ocean 
cable, still lacks positive confirmation, but 
was generally credited in Europe. It reached 
the French Government through its embass 
at St. Petersburg, where it arrived overland, 
being dated Tien-sien, June 27—more than 
three weeks later than the dates received in 
England. The treaty reported as having been 
concluded by the plenipotiaries of the Allied 
Powers and China does not confer the right 


LAN. 


John Spottswood Wellford, Esq. 


.teen years and nine months. 


of having resident Ministers in the Empire, 


MARRIED 


On the 25th ult., by the Rev. J. J. Cameroa of 
New Scotlaad, New York, the Rev. Grozes W. 
McMILLan, pastor of the Firet Presbyterian Church 
of Princetown, to Mies Nanciz G. McMitrar of 
Rotterdam, New York. 

At Macon, Mississippi, on the 1!th ult., by the 
Rev. G. H. Martin, Mr. Lemvuet M. Srargrow to 
Mise Eama CunnincHam, all of Macon. 

In West Farme Village, Westchester county, 
New York, on Saturday, 28th ult., by the Kev. 
George Nizon, Mr. Tuomas of New York 
city, to Mises Sanan Waarey, daughter of Mrs. 
James Bolton of West Farms. 

On the let inst., by the Rev. Dr. W. Blackwood, 
Mr. Rosert to Miss Janz Licertrt, both 
of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday gor let inet., by the Rev. 
Alfred Nevin, D.D., Mr. Samus. Jerraizs to Mies 
ADELAIDE BaRrsoovr, all of Philadelphia. 

In Washington City, District of Columbia, on the 
Sist ult., by the Rev. B. F. Bittinger, Mr. Atex- 
ANDER GARDEN to Miss AnDREWs, 

In the Seventh Street Presbyterian Church 
Washington City, District of Columbia, on the ad 
inet., by the Rev. B. F. Bittinger, Mr. Quiscy L. 
Pace to Miss Mary E., eldest daughter of Danixt 


-D. Davipson. 


At Westfield, New Jersey, on the 3d inst., by 
the Rev. E. B. Edgar, Mr. Wittram H. Lee to 
Mies CatHaning C. PreRson. 

On the 20th of July, at Chesapeake City, Mary- 
Jand, by the Rev. D. H. Emerson of St. George’s, 
Delaware, Mr. Witttam Youncman of Pennsylva- 
nia, to Mrs. Susan G. P. Sutton of Delaware. 

_In Greencastle, Pennsylvania, on the 2d inst., by 
the Rev. Edwin Emerson, Mr. Coarces H. Ruta- 
RAUFF to Miss Ereanor P. Derricu, eldest daugh- 
ter of General David Detrich. 

On Tuesday morning, 7th inst., in the Second 
United Presbyterian Church, by the Rev. Joho B. 
Dales, D.D., Mt. Joun S. Witson of the firm of 
Kilgore, Wilson & Co., to Mies Anna E. Pray, all 
of Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, suddenly, at his country residence at Elm 
Cove, near Auburn, New York, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 7th inst. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
Esq., of Philadelphia. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., EDWARD 
MINTURN, M.D., aged twenty-eight years. 

Died, at the residence of his grandparents in 
Wyalusing, Pennsyivania, on the 30th of June, 
SAMUEL BEARD, son of JOHN R. and ANNIE 
E. WELLES, aged eleven months. 

Died, at Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 30th ult., after a Jong and painful illness, 
WILLIAM H. PATTERSON, Esq., aged sixty 
years. 

Died, on the 24th ult., at the residence of her 
son-in-law, F. H. Maclay, Mrs. MARTHA COX, 
relict of John Cox, Ksq., late of Middle @pring, 
Fraftklin county, Pennsylvania, aged seventy-three 
years and six months. 


Died, at Princeton, New Jersey, on Wednesday, 
Ist inst., JOHN I. CRAIG, in the eighty-seventh 
year of his age. 

Died, recently, in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
FANNY PAGE WELLFORD, daughter of the late 
Her illness, 
though painful and protracted, was borne with the 
truly Christian patience and resignation which had 
characterized her through life. She was an affee- 
tionate daughter, a kind sister, a warm and sincere 
friend, but above all, a devoted Christian. Long 
will a large circle of relatives and friends Jament 
their loss; and may the reflection that the ** Lord 
of the whole universe must do right,” reconcile us 
to this bereavement. Let us emulate her example, 
that we may rejoin her bright spirit where 

*s Heaven liits its everlasting portals high, 

And bids the pure in heart behold their God.” 

M. L. 

Died, near Leechburg, Armstrong county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 19th ult., Mr. ROBERT PARKS, 
in the ninetieth year of his age. Mr. Parks was 
born in York county, married in Mifflin county, and 
in 1814, with a family of ten children, emigrated to 
Armstrong. Being a man of more than ordinary 
intelligence, he was called to take an important 
part in civil and pelitical interests. He was re- 
markably cheerful, even to the last years of his 
life, and his family circle was always pleasant to 
connections and strangers. He had a distinct re- 
collection of the events of the Revolution, and 
dwelt with pleasure on the active part his father 
took in the eventful transactions of that day. 
Though always free to express his feelings on the 
subject of religion, it was not till the summer of 
1846 that he saw his way clear to connect himself 
with the Church. He then, with his wife, joined 
the Presbyterian church of Leechburg. He was 
permitted to enjoy her society in this relation but a 
short time. She died in the fall of 1847, leaving 


good evidence that she was prepared for the change. 


From the time of his connection with the church 
he wasinclined to speak of religion as a matter of 
experience, and the distinct source of his reliance 
as death approached, could not be mistaken. 
‘¢ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

: L. M. G. 


Miss MARGARET HUTTON RICHARDSON 
was born in Sullivan county, East Tennessee, June 
14th, 1809. She was the youngest child of John 
and Jane Richardson. After the death of her pa- 


rents, she lived with a sister in Athens, Alabama, 


where she became a member of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. In 1853 she came to Mar- 
shall, Texas, and lived and died in the family of 


-her brother, the late William S. Richardson. Here 


she connected herself with the Old-school Presby- 
terian Church, in which she had been raised and 
educated. She was a daily reader of the Bible. It 
was her companion among books, and its truths 
precious toher soul. The promises, numerous and 
great, she read therein, cheered her through the 
journey of life, sustained her faith in her last ill- 
ness, and enabled her to pass the river of death 
undismayed, fearing no evil beyond the flood. She 
gave her dying testimony to the truth of Christiani- 
ty, and verified the promise that piety has nothing 
to fear in the valley and shadow of death. ‘* Hal- 
leluiah! Halleluiah! Is this heaven ??? were among 
the last words she uttered. They were heard in 
two worlds ; and she feli asleep in Jesus the second 
day of August, 1858. 

Died, in Newburg, Pennsylvania, on the 22d ult., 
Miss HANNAH E. KIRKPATRICK, aged seven- 
In the death of this 
loved one, Divine grace has accomplished another 
victory. More than two years ago, at the early 
age of fifteen, she publicly espoused the cause of 


her Redeemer, and to the last led a life worthy the - 


Christian profession. During her last somewhat 
protracted sickness, she was often troubled with 
great doubts and spiritual darkness; but for some 
time before her death her faith rose to triumphant 
assurance, and from that time onward her mind 
seemed in perfect ecstacies of joy. She tilked of 
death as of a familiar friend, called each of her 
friends and companions by name to her side, 
warned them of their danger, spoke to them of the 
preciousness of Jesus, and begged them each one 
to strive to meet her in heaven; and whilst all 
around her were bathed in tears, she was calm, 
and only seemed to wax the more eloquent in her 
appeals. Many who were present, who had often 
witnessed the Christian die, thought that hers was 
the most joyous and triumphant death they ever be- 
held. Just as the Sabbath was dawning her happy 
spirit fled, to enjoy that Sabbath that shall never 
end. Surely if her dying love and dying appeals 
reach not her sbrrow-stricken companions yet im- 
penitent, they will be swift and terrible witnesses 
against them at the bar of God. Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and my end be - hers. 
e N. H. 


Died, near Huntsville, Texas, onthe 2ist ult., in 
the nineteenth year of her age, Mrs. ANNIE 
ELIZABETH, wife of the Rev. W. C. SOMER- 
VILLE, and daughter of the Rev. A. E. Thom. 
On the 4th of February last she was married to Mr. 
Somerville, who had been associated with her 
father as Professor in Austin College for four years 
—with whom she lived only six months and seven 
days, as a most affectionate and devoted. wife. 
Mrs. Somerviile possessed a mind of superior or- 
der, and an unusual degree of energy and decision 
of character, which eminently. qualified her, had 
her life been prolonged, for the responsible posi- 
tion in which the providence of God had placed 
her. She spent much time in reading, and her Bi- 
ble was her daily companion. She kept it by her 
bedside, and ‘to read a portion of its precious con- 
tents was her last exercise after retiring to her 
room. A few months before her marriage, she be- 
came deeply impressed with a sense of the import- 
ance of a personal consecration of herself to the 
Saviour, and her subsequent life evinced a decided 
change. From that time she manifested an inter- 
est in all religious exercises, and took an active 
part io all the operations of the church of which 
her father had the charge. Her last sickness was 
a violent attack of bilious fever, from which she 
had so far recovered as to be able to ride out daily. 
One week before her death she rode into the coun- 
try to epend a few days with a friend, hoping that 
her health would thereby be completely restored. 
The ride, however, proved too much for her 
strength, and she was suddenly seized with a vio- 
lent attack of nervous apoplexy, from which she 
never recovered. She lay in a state of unconscious- 
ness for thirty-six hours, when the spirit took its 
flight to God who gave it. In this condition she 
could leave no dying testimony for her Saviour. 
Yet her friends mourn not as those who have no 
hope. She was the child of promise and the sub- 
ject of special prayer from her birth; and we cling 
to the promise of the blessed Jesus, ‘‘ Whatsoever 

e shall ask in my name, that will Ido.” When 

looming youth falls beneath the withering touch 
of death, let all give good heed to the admonition, 
66 Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of Man cometh.’?—Communicated. 


Departed this life, in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
July Ist, in her twenty-fourth year, Mrs. MARY 
ADALINE HUTCHISON, the beloved wife of Dr. 
E. Nye Hutchison, and only child of David Parks, 
Esq. The character of this lamented lady was 
marked by traits peculiarly attractive and winning. 
Her sweet disposition, soft and gentle manners, 
her modesty, simplicity, the sincerity and warmth 
of her affection, endeared her to all who knew her. 
Blending harmoniously with these gantle qualities 
of the heart, were the sterling attributes of a well- 
regulated anderstanding and of a loyal conscience, 
clear perceptions, a sound and discriminating judg- 
ment, firmness of principle, and devotion to duty. 
The accomplishments of nature and educktion were 
hallowed by the consecrating impress of the Spirit. 
The grace of Christ, early bestowed, crowned a 
character naturally lovely. The ornament of a 


kind ofidisplay, piety was wacstentatious, bat 
yet decided aad active, d ite fragrance like 
the modest, half-hidden violet. ‘Planted by the 
rivers of water, and fed by a secret spring, ite 

never withered, eed:it brought forth ite freit in ite 
season.”> In ali the relations of life she wae trues 
affectionate, and devoted. As a daughter, she was 
uniformly dutiful and considerate to the close of 


eat. The obedience which the goepe! erjoins wae 
yielded with a cheerfulaess, a grace, and a digaity 
which the gospel inspires, and secured to her the 
admiration, the respect and love of a devoted bus- 
band. She was a prudent and wise counscelior, and 
** the heart of her husband did safely trust in her.’’ 
As a mother, her chief solicitude was for the spirit- 
ual interesis of her children. She regarded herself 
as a trustee for Christ, who had committed to her 
care precious, imaoiortal soale, to be trained up for 
him. Clearly discerning the immeasurable superi- 
ority of aa interest in the everlasting covenant to 
the uncertain possessions of a transitory life, she 
sought fur her children, first of all, ** the kingdom 
of God and hie righteousness,” as their sur 
richest, noblest inheritance. To the writer, her 
former pastor, she diecovered the great concera she 
felt upon thie subject. On one occasion, alluding 
to the strange aversion which some professing 
Christiane manifest to the inspection and authority 
of the Church over the baptized youth, she ex- 
pressed her surprise at so unnatural and sinful a 
feeling, adding that, ** for her part, she counted 
herself happy in receiving all possible aid in the 
discharge of so solemn a trust as the training of 
her children for heaven and fur God.” A noble 
sentiment, worthy of a Christian mother. Would 
that it found a response ia every Christian parent’s 
heart! Her death was such as would naturally be 
expected from her life, calm, peaceful, and happy. 
Nut a wave of apprehension ruffied her placid 
breast. Calm and collected, she took jeave of her 
weeping family, and addressed to each one her 
parting counsel. When asked if she could part 
with the loved ones around her, she replied, “I 
regret to leave you, but Jesus has called me, and I 
must go.’? Jesus had called her! That was suffi- 
cient for the dying saint. Hie voice she had long 
been accustomed to hear and obey, and now, when 
he called her trom earth to heaven, she was pre- 
pared to leave all and follow him. She has nuw 
entered ‘‘into the joy of her Lord.” Farewell, 
sweet saint! We shall cherish thy memory as a 
sacred treasure, until we meet thee again in that 
happy home where no farewells are spuken.—Com- 
municated. 

9° The North Carolina Presbyterian, the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian, and the Southern Presbyterian 
please copy. 


DEDICATION.—The dedication of the Presby- 


place to-morrow (Sabbath), 12th inet. The ser- 
vices for the day will be as follows:—Dedicatory 
sermon in the morning at ten o’clock, by the Rev. 
N. Murray, D.D., of Elizabeth, New Jersey; in the 
afternoon, at three o’clock, by the Rev. John 
Gray, D.D., of Easton, Pennsylvania; and in the 
evening, at seven o’clock, by the Rev. A. T. 
McGill, D.D., of Princeton Thevlogical Seminary. 


THURSDAY PRAYER-MEETING.—The next 
weekly Union Prayer-meeting will be held on 
Thursday next, 16th inst., at four o'clock, P.M, 
in the Scote Church, Spruce street above Third, 
Philadelphia. 

FIRST REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK —The pul 
pit of this church will be supplied, during the 
month of September, by the Kev. Dr. Crawford, 
and during October, by the Rev. Dr. Black. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILA- 
DELPHIA.— The Second Presbyterian Church, 
Seventh street below Arch, Philadelphia, will be 
open for divine service to-morrow (Sabbath) morn- 
ing, 12th inst., at half past ten o’clock, and in the 
afternoon at four o’clock. Preaching by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. C. W. Shields. 


SYNOD OF IOWA.—The Synod of Iowa is ad- 
journed to meet in Marion on the last Thursday 
(30th) of September, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

J.D. Mason, Slated Clerk. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE NORTH- 
WEST.—By the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary for the North-west, the Board 
of Directors is required to meet prior to the annual 
meeting of the several Synods. The Board is 
therefore called to meet in the city of Chicago, 
Illinois, on Tuesday the 14th day of September, at 
nine o’clock, A. M. at No. 19 Portland Block. A 
full attendance is requested. 

8. Witson, Pres. of Board. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The 
Session of the Union Theological Seminary, Prince 
Edward county, Virginia, begins on the second 


M. Students are urged to be present at the open- 
ing, as the duties of the Institution are actively 
prosecuted from the first day. The Seminary may 
be reached by daily stage (six miles) from Farm- 
ville, which is accessible from Richmond and Dan- 
ville, Petersburg and Lynchburg, by the South Side 
and Danville Railroads. Tuition and furnished 
rooms are without charge; board $10 per month; 
washing $1; wood $2 percord. To those desiring 
further particulars, catalogues will be sent on ap- 
plication to R. L. Dasyey, Clerk of Faculty. 

Hampden Sidney, Va. 

COLUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The exercises of this Institution will be resumed 
on the first Monday of October next; and as it is 
not in immediate connection with the General As- 
sembly, it may be well to call attention to some of 
its advantages. It is situated in Columbia, the 
capital of South Carolina, which combines greater 
literary facilities than any other city in the South. 
It is furnished with a large library, with convenient 
dormitories for students, has a full corps of instruc- 
tors, and is thoroughly Old school in doctrine and 
sympathy. 

The course of study embraces the usual period 
of three years, and is distributed among four Pro- 
fessors and a Tutor. 1. Biblical Criticism and Exe- 
gesis, George Howe, D.D. 2. Pastoral Theology, 
Aaron W. Leland, D.D. 3. Systematic Theology, 
James H. Thornwel], D.D., LL.D. 4. Church Gov- 
ernment and History, John B. Adger,D.D. 5. Tu- 
tor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, James 
Cohen, A.M. 

The Seminary is happy in having secured the 
services of Mr. Cohen, whose vernacular tongue is 
the Arabic, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
all the cognate languages. 

In consequence of recent arrangements, board 
and washing can be obtained at from $8 to $10 a 
month. The appropriation allowed to indigent 
students is $200 a year. The Seminary term con- 
sists of eight months, beginning on the first Moa- 
day of October, and ending on the last day of May. 

Cc. R. BRYCE, 
@® Secretary of Executive Committee. 


A CARD.—As the representative of ‘‘The Grove 
Church,’? Harford county, Maryland, the under 
signed begs leave to tender to our excellent friend, 
Miss Margaret McConkey, his unfeigned acknow- 
ledgments for her unsolicited and generous gift of 
a complete and beautiful set of communion service 
for the use of said church. If ‘*a cup of cold 
water”? given to a solitary disciple shall in no wise 
pass unheeded in the reckonings of ‘the great 
day,” surely such an exhibition of generous kind- 
ness to the associated followers of the Redeemer, 
as that which we are now called upon to record, 
will not fail to receive its appropriate acknowledg- 
ment and reward. 

It gives the undersigned additional pleasure to 
state that **the Grove Church’? continues to enjoy, 
as we believe, the approbation of God, and bids 
fair to realize the highest expectations of its friends; 


Sabbath, a school, under the direction of a graduate 
of Lafayette College, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, has been opened in the basement of the 
building, under the most encouraging auspices. 
Septimus Tustin. 
Washington City, D.C., Sept. 1, 1858. 


ANTED—A Gentleman to take charge of the 

Mathematical Department in a flourishing 

Presbyterial Academy. Two Assistants will be 

furnished to instruct the lower classes. The situa- 

tion is one peculiarly pleasant to one thoroughly 
qualified to teach Mathematics. Address 

PRINCIPAL OF VERMILLION INSTITUTE, 

sep 11—5t Hayesville, Ohio. 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Winter 
Session in this Institution will commence on 
the first Wednesday in November, continuing five 
months. 
Expenses.—For Boarding, Tuition, Fuel, Light, 
&c., per Session, $60. Music, French, Drawing, 
&c., extra; or $80 will pay the whole Session bill, 
except for Books and Washing. 
For Circulars, address 
JOHN M. DICKEY, or 
SAMUEL DICKEY, 
Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


sep 11—7t 


ANTED.—A Gentleman thoroughly qualified 
to give instruction in Vocal Music. He is 
desired to act as Chorister in a Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, to teach in Schools and private Classes. 
A knowledge of Instrumental Music preferred. 
One willing to assume such a position will be well 
supported. For particulars, address SITUATION, 
office of the Presbyterian, No. 608 Chestaut street, 
Philadelphia. sep 11—tf 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY.— The 

Forty-fourth Semi-annual Session will com- 

mence on Wednesday, the 3d of November, and 
continue twenty weeks. 

The course of instruction in this Institution is 
systematic and complete, having in view the train- 
ing of the morals, the development of the intellect, 
and refinement of the manners—embracing a tho- 
rough course of English studies, with the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Parents and guardians desirous of placing their 
daughters or wards at Cedar Hill, are requested to 
make early application. 

For Circulars and further particulars, apply to 

N. DODGE, Princ 
ALBERT JACKSON, Associate, 
Meunt Joy, Lancaster county, Penasylvanis. 
sep 11—6t 


ANTED.—A Young Lady qualified to teach 
common Of Eoglieh 
tion, together with Algebra, Geometry, and Frene 5 
desires to secure a situation in a:private ‘amily or 
School. No objection to golag South. 


ress 
OF VERMILLION INSTITUTE, 


| 


life. Asa wife, che was teader, joving and obedi- | 


terian church at Phillipsburg, New Jersey, will take | 


Monday (13th) of September inst. at twelve o’clock, 


besides large and attentive congregations on the | 


al attestion of church sections 
lowing extract from the Minvies 
New York :—* That this Syaod 


The Preshytery © ington will meet 
at Hebron Church on Wednesday, 15th inet., at 
twelve o’clock, M. 

Writram Baown, Stated Clerk. 


The of Winchester will meet 
in the Mount Zion cherch at Petersburg, Hardy 
county, Virginia, on Thureday, the 16th inet., at 
J. R. Gaanan, Stated Clerk. 


eleven A. M. 

The Presbytery of Luzerne will meet on 
| the third Tueeday (Sist) of September, at sevea 
o’clock, P. M., in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Pittston, Pennsylvania. | 

N.G. Panzer, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will 
hold its stated fall meeting in the Presbyterias 
church of Warsaw, New York, on Tuesday, the 
28th of September, at two o’clock, P. M. . 

Groner D. Stgwaar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago will meet in 
Lane, Illinois, on the last Tuesday (28th) of Sep- 
tember, at seven o’clock, P. M. 1 

Grones F. Goopnur, Stated Clerk. 


The P. of Tuscaloosa will meet 
in Bethesda church, Pickene county, Alabama, oa 
Thursday, 30th inst., at eleven o’glock, A. M. 


The Presbytery of Washington will meet 
in the church of Mount Prospect, Pennsylvania, on 
the first Tuesday (5th) of October, at two o'clock, 
P. M. James I. Brownson, Stated Clerk. 


The of Newton will meet 
in the First Mansfield Church, Washington, New 
Jersey, on the firet Tuesday (5th) of October, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M., to be opened with a sere 
mon by the Rev. W. R. Glen. Pastors and see 
sions of cherches will send the Narratives of the 
St:te of Religion to the Rev. N. B. Klink, Fair- 
mount, New Jersey, at least ten day prior to the 
meeting of Presbytery. 

F. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Bedford stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Preabyterian church of Pat- 
terson, New York, on Tuesday, October Sth, at 
two o’clock, P. M. Sessional Records will be ex- 
amined at this meeting. 

Wicrram Patrenson, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Baltimore stands ad- 
joursed to meetin the F Street Church, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, on the second Tuesday 
(\2th) of October, at twelve o’clock, M. 

R. C. Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Jowa stands adjourned 
to meet at Birmingham, on the Saturday precediag 
the third Thursday of October, (16th » Fas at one 
o’clock, P. M. T. Steanns, Stated Clerk. 


the Philosophy of History. By W. G. T. 

Shedd, Professor in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. I2mo. 60 cents. 

Discourses and Essays. By Professor W. G. T. 
Shedd. 12mo. 85 cen's. 

Outlines of Systematic Rhetoric. From the Gere 
man of Dr. Francie Theremin. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Historical Development of Speculative Philoso- 
pny from Kent toHegel. From the German of Dr. 

- M. Chalybaus With an Introductory Note by 
Sir William Hamilton. 12mo0. $1.25. 

Erskine on the Internal Evidence for the Truth 
of Revealed Religion. 16mo. 60 cents. 

Raseell’s Pulpit blocution. With an Introduc 
tion by Professor E. A. Park. I2mo. 81. 

Venema’s Institutes of Theology. Translated by 
the Rev. A. W. Brown. 8vo. 50. 

Bible History of Prayer. By C. A. Goodrich. 
l2mo. $1. 

Shauffler’s Meditations on the Last Days of 
Christ. 12mo. 

Theologia Germanicagwhich setteth forth many 


fair lineaments of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty 
lovely things tuuching perfect life. 


*,” Any of the above will be sent by mail, free 
of postage, on receipt of the price. 
For sale by ‘ 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
wy No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
sep 


ITUATIONS WANTED —A Gentleman and his 
Wife, classically educated, of long experience 
in Teaching, and perfectly familiar with the French 
and German languages, desire an engagement, 
either as Principais of, or Assistants in an Acade- 
my. The most respectable references nome Ad- 
dress ‘‘ PROFESSOR C. J. R.,’? office of this paper, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
sep 1I—1t* 


SCHOOL—Hartsville, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania.—Boys are thoroughly Gtted for 
College or business. The next Term commences 
November 3d. M. LONG, Principal. 
Rererences.—Yale and Princeton Colleges; 
Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. James P. Wilson, D.D., 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D., Rev. Robert 
Steele, D.D; Hon. Charles James Faulkner, Vir- 
ginia; Rev. A. H. H. Boyd, D.D., Virginia; Dr. 
John Neill, A. Fassitt, Eeq., John Haseltine, Esq. 
sep 11—6t 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Mrs. Gea- 

J. Cany, Principal.—The scholastic 

year commences September 13th, 1858, and closes 
July let, 1859. 

Every facility is furnished for the acquisition of 
a thorough and accomplished education. 

Mrs. Cary continues to give personal attention to 
the care and instruction of her pupils, assisted by 
talented Professors and experienced lady Teachers. 

Circulars sent on application to No. 1 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. 

Rererences.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. 
William Chester, D.D., Rev. John Jenkins, Rev. 
George Duffield, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. Rev.T. H. 
Skinner, D.D., Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., New York 
City. Rev. J. C. Stiles, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
T. W. Olcott, Esq., J. F. Jenkins, » Albany, 
New York. Captain J: W. Anderson, H. W. Mer- 
cer, Eeq., Savannah, Georgia. A. R. Crosier, Eeq., 
Nashville, Tennessee. R. G. Lamar, Esq., Hamburg, 
South Carolina. sep 11—4* 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEWUY—Ne, 
1104 Market street, Philadelphia.—The duties 
of this Institution were resumed on Wednesds 
September Ist. Cards of Terms may be obtsi 
at the store of Messrs. Martien, No. 608 Chest- 
nut street, and at the Academy. 
WILLIAM R. McADAM, A.M., Principal. 
aug 21—6t 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SEMINARY.— 

The Chestnut Street Seminary, English and. 
Classical, in Sheppard, Van Harlingen, and Arri- 
son’s Building, No. 1008 Chestnut street, Phila- 


delphia, was re-opened on Monday last, September 
L. COLEMAN, 


DR. J. ADDISON ALEXANDER ON 
MARK.—C. Brook’s Building, No. 
124 Grand street, near Broadway, New York, bas 


The Gospel acco Mark. plained by. 
pages. $1.25; in halfcalf, $2. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The Acts of the Aposties. Explained 
Rev. J. Addison Alexander, D.D. 
2 vole. 12mo. $2.50; half calf, $4. 

The Literary Attractions of the Bible; or, A Plea 
for the Word of God, considered as a Classic. By 
the Rev. Le Roy J. Halsey, D.D. Second edition. 
1 vol. 12mo0. $1.25. | 

China—its Religions and Popular Superstitions. 
By the Rev. M. 8. Culbertson. 1 vol. 18mo. 76 
cents, 

Sermons for the New Life. By the Rev. Horace 
Bushnell, D.D. Fourth edition. 1 vol. 12me. 
$i 


.25. 

Life Scenes from Miesion Felds. A Book of 
Facts, Incidents, and Results in Missionary Expe- 
rience. By the Rev. E. D. Moore. Second editios. 
vol. 12mo0. $1. 

The Bible im the Workshop; or, Christianity the 
Friend of Labour. By the Rev. J. W. Mears. 1 
vol. i2mo. $1. 

The Doctrine of Baptism ; a Scriptural Examine- 
tion. By the Rev. G. D. Armstrong, D.D. 
edition. 1 vol. 12mo. $i. 

History of the A lic Church. 
P. Schaff, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth,,$ 

Consolation. In select Discourses, ke. By the 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D,D. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 
in cloth, $1.25; in halfcalf, $2; in full morocco, $3. 

The Psalms. Translated and Explained by the 
Rev. J. A. Alesander, D.D. 3 vols. i2me. Cloth, 
$3.75; half calf, $6. 

My Father’s House; or, The Heaven of the Bi- 
ble. By the Rev. J. M. Macdonald, D.D. Third 
edition. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25; full gilt, $1.75. 

Cyclopedia of Missions; Em ing a Compre- 
hensive View of all the Missionary Operations ia 
the World. Withcoloured Maps. vol, 8vo. §3. 

IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY. 

Sermoas on Common Topics of Christian 
and Practice. By the Rev. Dr. James W. Alezaa- 
der. 1 vol. octavo. 

History of the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
Dr. P, of of ie 

A. new. edition, enlarged, a Book of Pabi 
Prayer. Compiled from the Authorized Formule- 
ries as prepared by the Reformers, Calvin, Kaos, 
Bacer, and others. With Supplementary Forms. 
1 vol. -$1.25. 
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By the Rev. 
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Ho was of family; and | | wheeled suddenly and ran down the street but that Consal-Generals shall reside at Tien- PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 
@ducated for the law. Hi attention | 7 about a hundred yards. Miss Caldwell leaped sien, and have direct intercourse with the 
: by By. out, and fell with violence upon her head. Cabinet of the Emperor. A telegram from The Hudson will meet at 
of She was taken up insensible and carried to St. Petersburg says that the Chinese Empire is Mount Hope, We on Tuesday, the 14th 
her home, where she expired at two o’clock to be open to foreigners, and that the left tnet., at three orglock, P. M. 
ah the next morning, having never spoken bank of the Amoor river is henceforth to be H. Stated Clerk. 
letter | connechon wita tne word from the time the accident occurred. the boundary between Russia and China. 
British | 20d. phy le of may. T AH K B Baron Gros, the French plenipotentiary, is The Presbytery of Long q@ill meet 
work wi bh he ORSE KILLED BY DeEs.—A singular in expected to reach Paris from China in October. in East on Tuesday 14th inot., at half past 7 
Aug 7, Work, in which bi stance of the death of a horse resulting from the | 7 o'clock, P. M., and will be opened: with sermoa 
sting of bees, occurred last week, on the pre- from the Rev. 34. Maderater. fecsioa- 
| | al Records will be called The 4 
| | | 
that on the Tuesday the 4 
wus toy ples advoo this work tend to from their churches as. te times end 
convert, Dr. Isaac Da Uos- | objects at which aad on behalf of which collections 
materialism which inconsistent with re- are made by them for Sor 
Ay -vesled religion. We ore the fact that nevolence, and that the yteries be required, E 
7 Mr. Dombe’s cleat intellect and tal- through their Stated Clerks, to report the result at 2 
ents were, snot directed y more igh ned McCavter, Stated Clerk, 
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September 11,1858. 


| INSTITUTE.—The Penn Institute; South- | 
Pa 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
é a Bat the occasional breaking off of a part of 
the hoof is bat a trifle when compared with 


‘The Great Eastern or Leviathan. | 


RCH STREET INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


RENCH PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES.—J 
8. & Son, invite attention to the very 


east corner of Thirteenth and Filbert streets, 
extensive assortment of Looki lasses now in 


was opesed os Monday last, the 


&c, New York, 1858, D. Appleton § Co. 12100. 
(pp. 386... Dations the torpor of the past Was with ital of $25 000. all of which h Thirty—School opened on the first Monday in Se 
pleasant -and- with « moral | O! the morn is as rosy as ever, — thrown off. There were strivings every | 8tooping of the head and shoulders, tending | Capital o | addreccing, J. STANLY D°ORSAY, = | temb-r. Board end Teiti 
which young ladies should study who, in: forming But the rose from her cheek has fied; . to retard circulation, respiration, and diges- been subscribed. It is called the “ Mobile Church Decorator and Glase Stainer, Scholastic year. 


nd further than ‘to the 
gsy Which introduce the life-long union, 
gravities as well ss gaicties 


noble we have seen it had ; and 


A meeting of the shareholders of. the 
Great Eastern Steam Navigation Company 


was recently held in London, to receive 8 | 


report from the Directors. This report 
proved to be a recommendation that the 
Great Eastern should be sold by public auc- 
tion, and that power should also be vested 
in the hands of the Directors to sell her by 
private contract. After considerable dis- 
cussion, a resolution, embodying the sug- 
gestions of the report, in a modified form, 


other miechiefs resulting from the same 
cause. Whien‘the toe is too long the strain 
on the fetlock-joint greatly ivcreased 
permanent injury to siry ligamen 

of the foot shad hows, Young boress fre- 
quently have wiudgalle, and other evidences 
of sprains, before they are put to work, and 
in ninety-nine cases out of a huodred these 
are where fore-shortening of the toe has been 


neglected. On some gravelly and stony 
land and hard roads the hoofs will wear fast 


store, suitable for every position and of all sizes. 

_ Mantel Mirrors, Pier and Wall Mirrors, Oval 
Square, Cornices, Tables, Brackets, Consols, &c., 
at unequalled prices. 

The latest lish and standard French Engrav- 


always in stock. 
rticular and undivided care ie given to the de- 
rtment of Picture Aleo frames for 
iniatures, Photographs, Portraits, &c. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
j No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
une 


UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK.—The assets of thie Company 


iladelphia, 
6th of September. Private instruction, though 
favourable for rapid 2 yet sende the echo- 
lar into the world with a keen seasitivences, which 
totally disqualifies him for active life; whilst atten- 
tion to many oftentimes forces the instructor to 
meet general difficalties rather than thoee 
to each individual, and the learner either insee all 
interest, or becomes superficial in his acquirements. 
For these and other reasons the namber is limited. 
&> For farther information apply at the rooms, 


personally, from nine a’cluock, A. M., to ene} 


o’clock, P. M., or by note to 
sep R. STEWART, Principal. 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mre. Anna 


8. Hart, Rey. Lather E. Albert, Rev. Thomas 8. 
Maicom, Isaac Riliott, Eeq., J M 

Eéq., F. Condie, M.D., M 
Clem Tingiey, Eeq. aag 


[,A2¥ TEACHER WANTED.—A Lady Teacher 
of Christian deportment, aad skill in teachi 

French and Music, may fied pleasant and profits 

employment at the Potomec Seminary, neér Roul- 


ney, Hampehire county, Virginia. course of 


} eee, . 7 . most abject terror. pervaded the stper- | was adopted b ar ty. re- | enough, as nature evidently intended they | exceed sour and a half millions of dollars, and are M. Wrectams’s Seminary for Young Ladies, | jngtraction i : 

And beside stitious, while despair, a» in shipwrecked solution’ authevined the to offer | should; bat if horses are kept on smoot invested in Bonde and Mortgages on Real Estate | No. 29 North Bieventh street, Filbert, | uaderstoed bv 0 

vessels, display ed itself emid the masses of | the ship for sale by public auction, if nego- tarf their feet be kept short by artifi- The business of the Company is confined exclu- | _References.—Rev. C. Ww. Shields, Rev. John Mil- Apply to the 

Within, in the wide old kitchen, the population in rioting and insubordina- tiations faiied, and also to raise money on cial means.— Ohio Farmer. sively to insurance on lives, and ie conducted on | ler, Rev. Dr. T. L. Janeway, Rev. Dr. W. Copan, ’ Rev. WILLIAM HENRY FOOTE, 
The old folks sit in the sun, tion. The spirit of evil for a little season mortgage, or by preference shares; but it WaAsTING FROM THE TeaTs oF | J. Barclay, Hampshire county, Virginia. 


That creeps through the shelrering woodbine, | 
‘Till the day isalmostdone. 


was to be let loose upon a sinful world; 
and when the observer looked round at’ the 
real condition of the people in all: parts of 


required that no sale by private contract 
should take place without the consent of a 
public meeting of the shareholders. 


Cows.—Your correspondent, P. McC., in- 
quires fora remedy. Let him get from the 
druggist a small quantity of Collodion, or 


The Company has paid, in claims on 
Policies, 

In addition to bonuses on said Poli- 
cies, (being their share of profits,) 


$2,314,845.00 
164,070.13 


ASHTON’S INSTITUTR FOR YOUNG 
LADIES—No. 929 Arch street, four doors 
below Tenth street, Philadelphia..—The Fall Term 


RANKFORD FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
present Session of thie [astitetion commenced 
on the first day of September. 


| multitu e crueity 2,478,915.13 e object of this Institution is to impart to Young | For further information add he Pri 
And the old wife’s ears are failing, and the and unres- Unhealthy Positions of the Body = Pamphlets, giving all requisite can | Ladiewa seund, practical education, in the branches M. EDMONDS, 
As she harks to the well-known tone trained passions of the clergy—it must have : hich will th d be had on application to Frankford, Philadelphia county, Peansylvania. 
Those persons engaged in occupations | which will close the orilice and F. RATCHFORD STARR, n view, july 81—8e 
That won her heart in ber girlhood puzzled him how to imagine a worse state = <pess vent the emission of the milk. At milking - Agent for Pennsylvania, all the modern and improved educational! appli * 

’ of things, even when the chain was loosened | Teq¥!ring the hands alone to move, while : No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. | ances. Among them is an extensive Philosophical LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL.— The 


That has soothed her in many a care— 
And praises her now for the brightness 


from ‘that old serpent,” and the world 
placed unresistingly in his folds. Yet, as 


the lower limbs remain motionless, should 
bear in miod that, without constantly rais- 


time the false skin can be broken through, 
and the cow milked, and the cullodion again 


june 5—12m 
TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCH WINDOWS.— 


Cabinet. The School-room, which is one of the 
best adapted for its purpose in the country, is now 
open for the visits of those who feel interested in 


fourteenth year of the Classical and English 


School of H. D. Garoory, A.M., No. 1108 Market 


street, Philadelphia, opened on Wednesday, Sep- 


Her old face used to wear. if men’s minds had now reached their ing the to an erect and Glass of Female Education. sep 4—tf tember Ist. 
She thinks egsin of ber bridal— lowest point, there was perpetual rise | ® sight exercise to all parts of the | will be cured.—Country Gen- | owing to our recent improvement, may now be | GUMMER STREET INSTITUTE —The Summer | pom ma A My to toe 
| thi When | body, such a practice will tend to destroy | wi sash, Street Institute for Young Ladies, Mrs. D. B. nine A. to two P.M. 


She stood by her gay young lover, | 
' In the morning’s rosy light. 


And the sunshine still is golden, 
But it falls ona silvered head. 


the first day of the thousand-and-first year 
shone upon the world, it seemed that in all 


where after a new order of things. * * * 
The first joy of their deliverance from the 
expected destruction impelled all classes of 


| society in a more honourable and useful 


in as erect a position as possible, With 
seamstresses there is always more or less 


tion, and produce curvature of the spine. 
The head should be thrown back, to give 
the lungs full play. The frequent long 


ENCOURAGING THE Grape CuLturs.—A wine 
company has just been organized in Alabama, 


Wine Company,” and has for its object the 
growth and production of native wine. 


the public, with the best of reference; and will 
warrant to give satisfaction in all work entrusted to 
ourcare. Further particulars may be obtained by 


july 17—13t No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPAN Y—Corner of Third and Chestnut 


of September. For Circulars, &c., please apply 
at the Institute, No. 1621 Summer street, Phiia- 
delphia. sep 4—4* 


Schools, Seminaries, and Families supplied with 
first class Teachers, and Teachera with engage- 
ments. Especial attention paid to orders for ¢c 
Teachers. Teachers wanted immediately. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE.—Number limited te 


Professors prices. Catalogues containing other 
information, with references and testimonials, for- 
warded at request. Address, 

Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M. 


_ | And the-girlhood dreams, once vanished, "Philadelphia, 
Par Qume in her time, path than they had ever bitherto trod.— drawn breath of the seamstress evinces the received, and paid back References.—Dr. Lowell Mason, Faculty of Am- aug 14—St Principal and Proprietor. — 
mips; or, Six oaths at.my Uncle's. in New . 1 White’s Eight Christian Centuries. cramping and confinement of the lungs. on demand, without notice, with Five per cent in- | herst College, Hon. John C. Rives, Washington, 
England: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Till her feeble Lighteen  the expected without free | terest, from the day of deposit to the day of with- 
16mo. pp. 60. respiration. The life-giving element 1s In THE ELEPHANT. hours from nine until five o’clock every A\M.; Principal. 
| The village of Goshen is on the New York 


BSabhath-echodls will not to commend 


Wisdom and Length of Days. 


the atmosphere, and witbout it in propor- 


day, and on Monday evening from seven uatil nine 


INSTITUTE—A Family Boarding- 


secured by early application. Terms moderate. 


Erie Railroad, three hours distant from the city of 


gach additions to’ the instructive reading furnished And, looking forth from the window, clock School for a limited number of Boys, pleasant 

207, bave also. just ‘of She crossed the old door-stone. of last exercise. Confined attitudes are 1D viola- The Indian elephant is brown, Telter__JAMES R. HUNTER. for a combination of advantages—opens its Autumn are ore for Col? or 

pried. a gr uates Of CO eges are onger ive tion of correct theories of healthy physical And large, and strong and tall; 17—tf Session September 13th. A few vacancies may be che 


‘owner extend them to grasp 


‘“"PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 
We have on our table the North American Medi- 
¢o-Chirergical: Review for September, ably edited 
Professors Gross and Richardson of Philadelphie. 
Aleo ‘a pamphlet of 173 peges, containing the 
@tatement of the Trustees, in regard to recent disa- 
Sreements occarring in the Dudley Observatory at 


Though dimmed her eye’s bright azure, 
And dimmed her hair’s young gold, 
The love in her girlhood plighted 
Has never growndim orold. 
They sat in peace in the sunshine 
Till the day was almost done, 
And then at its close an angel 


than the average of mankind, receive con- 
firmation in the necrology of Harvard Col- 
lege for the last year. The number of 
deaths was 30, and the aggregate ages of 
the deceased amounted to 1813 years, giv- 
ing an average of 63 4-5 years to each 
person. One graduate died at the age of 
93 years, 7 were over 80, 9 between 70 and 


development and the instincts of nature. 
Those accustomed to sit writing for hours, 
day after day, van form some idea of the 
exhausting nature of the toilsome and ill- 
paid labour of the poor seamstress.— Scien- 
tific American. 7 


His ears are broader than a fan, 
His eyes are very small. 


Four clumsey-looking legs has he, 
Four heavy-looking feet, 

And yet the elephant is found 
To be extremely fleet. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. — Harts- 
ville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania.—The next 
Session of this Institution will commence on Wed- 
nesday, November 3. Its beautiful and healthful 
location, and the limited number of pupils, com- 
mend it to those parents who desire for their daugh- 
ters thorough instruction, parental government, 
and a pleasant home. 
Terms.—Boarding, with tuition in all the Eng- 


For Circulars, &c., address 
Rev. M. L. HOFFORD, A.M., Principal. 
sep 4—3t Beverly, New Jersey. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES—No. 928 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
—The course of instruction comprises all the 
branches of a thorough English education, with the 
usual accomplishments taught in the best Schools. 
For Circulars address the Principal, 


of instruction will be thorough, and reports of each 
every five weeks. 

There will be two sessions of twenty weeks each 
in the year. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
—— and will be charged from the date of en- 

ance. 

Terms for Board and Tuition $90 per Session. 
(Washing and lights extra.) Payable quarterly ia 


a Also a Sas parece on ly Cub Stole over the threshold stone. 80, 2 between 60 and 70,3 between 50 and The Chemical Treatment of Stone. He has a large, long, curious trunk, cn ee and in Ancient Languages, $160 per Mrs. MARY SHIPMAN, aimed 
4 eppro ‘ Scholar | : a4 Pte d : h — Above his mouth and chin, For Catalogues address the Principal, No. 928 Arch street, Philadelphia. Circulars sent on application, by mail. 
fare and Character, delivered by Professor Bishop | He folded their hands together ee ee The decay of stone-work under the various With which he takes up food and drink, _aug 14—12t Rev.J.BELVILLE. | sep 4—4t* the S6ch of Ane ~ gee will commence on Monday, 


at the recent.anniversary of the Greenville (Ken- 
tucky) Preabyterial Academy. 


“Charity Children at the Crystal 


He touched their eyelids with balm, 
And their last breath floated outward, 
Like the close of a solemn psalm! 


Like a bridal pair, they traversed _ 


youngest was 25. At Yale College, the 
number of graduates who died during the 
last year was 36, and their aggregate ages 
amouat to 2873 years, giving an average of 
62 years to each graduate. There were 4 


climatic influences to which it is exposed, 
is now prevented by the employment of a 
solution of sublimed sulphur in eight parts 
of linseed oil, heated in a sand-bath to a 


And could pick up a pin. 


Tis wonderful to see how much 
An elephant may know; 
And yet how wiser men can tame 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, & 

Baker, Manufactyrers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 

ap 5—ly 


ADISON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE—Madison, 
New Jersey, on the Morris and Kesex Rail- 
road, one hour from New York; a select Boarding 
and Day-school for Boys. Rev. P. E. Stevenson, 
Principal, formerly Principal of the Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania. Thorough mental and 


| References.—The following persons are referred 
to :—Goshen, N. Y., Rev. Wm. D. Snodgrass, D.D. 
New York City, Rev. W. W. Phillips, D.D., Rev, 
John C. Lowrie, D.D., Rev. Edward D. Smith, D.D., 
Messrs. Robert Carter, David Olyphant, Robert M. 


Palace. : _The unseen mystical road over 80 years, 19 between 70 and 80, 4 be- | temperature of two hundred and seventy- D SCHUYLKILL. COAL.—Th inti ‘ 
: tal Palace Wednesday was Whose “ builder and maker is God.” . f the flesh.” as Solomon thought, | °! is precipitated, the watery particles evap- But God, who made all animals, and the public that they are now prepared to supply Circulars from the Principal ; or, in New York, | w > ere SS ee ee ee eee 
ad shildren | orated, and their place supplied by the sul- Which range from zone to zone the Coal, at the lowest | Rev. Ur. Primo, office New York Observer; Phila- N. J. mar 13—6ma 
PY. Perhaps, in that miracle-country, phur, which is readily taken up by the oil Made man to be their sovereign lord, MACTIER & STEEL, Del. 


Metropolitan Charity Schools. They 
sang the Old Hundredth and several 
other psalm tunes, together with the Na- 
tional Anthem. The effect is described as 
be g magnificent. The musical writer in 

Times says :—* Singing in uni- 
sot is the most simple and unpretendin 
formof musical-exeoution, but if not ab 
it.is aleo. the.most imposing. The selection 
Yesterday was happily concise; and at the 


They will give her, her lost youth back, 
And the flowers of the vanished spring-time 
Will bloom in the spirit’s track. | 


One draught from the living waters 
_ Shall call back his manhood’s prime; 
And eternal years shall measure 
The love that outlasted time. 


But the shapes that they left behind them, 
The wrinkles and silver hair— 


Gold Washes. 


Gold will not dissolve in muriatic acid 
alone, although it will be attacked by 
chlorine. To dissolve it in muriatic acid, 
therefore, a substance must be added to 
liberate the chlorine. Peroxyd of man- 
ganese does this, and the gold dissolved in 


at the above temperature; the solution is 
applied by a common painter’s brush, until 
the stone will absorb no more. Stone thus 
indurated becomes almost equal to granite 
in hardness. 


And them his power to own. 


Yet man, who has the liberty 
The beasts of earth to use, 

Has power, and oftentimes the will, 
Dumb creatures to abuse. 


See here one sad effect of sin— 
Sin yields most bitter fruit, 
It makes at times immortal men 

Inferior to the brute. 


No. 132 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

sep 4—8t* 

S. HELFENSTEIN, JOB PRINTER.—Third 

e Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia.—Checks, 

Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bill Heads, Circulars, 

Cards, Pamphlets, and all other kinds of Job Print- 

ing, at prices to suit the times. 

N. B.—Particular attention given to Designing 

and Engraving. july 10—13+ 


‘SSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM.— 
By Peter Bayne, author of The Christian Life, 
Social and Individual. Second Series. 12mo. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS—For Sale or 
fur Rent. It is of easy access by railroad 
from New York and Philadelphia, in a healthy and 
otherwise eligible location. It has been estab- 
lished for more than twelve years, and has received 
a large share of patronage. Address 
sep 4—4t M. N. O. P.,*% Philadelphia. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey.— 
This School is adapted to those who desire 


their sons to have a careful preparation for College 


or for a business life. Thorough instruction is 


given in English, Mathematics, Ancient and Mod- 


FEMALE SEMINARY—Chester, Del- 
auare counly, Pennsylvania.—Rev. Grones 
Hoop, Principal.—The Fall Seasion of thie Institu- 
tion will begin on Monday, October 2d, 1858, and 
continue twelve weeks, 
a Boarding and Tuition, per Session, 
The School is supplied with six efficient and ex- 
perienced teachers. The course of instruction 
embraces all branches usually taught in the best 
Female Schools, while the pupils are received and 
cared for as children. 


of the Principal. 


@ouclusion of the six psalm tunes—which 
: pe Made holy to us by the kisses h a solution isa sub-chloride. The most Briack Tonous.—The following letter , Cloth, $1.25 _ 

were delivered by:the thousands of young, suc —Mother’s Assistant. » $1.25. _ | ern Languages, &e. The Inctractore sim not only References.—Rev. John McDowell, D.D., Phila- 

fresh, and sonorous voices ‘with a precision The angel had printed there— useful and importaat vebicle for dissolving | 2ppeared in the New Orleans Picayune. Pes Tay. to have their pupils thoroughly master fundamental 


Bhd unanimity nothing short of astonishing 
prevalent feeling among the vast as- 
fen must have been that as many 
Yhore might ‘have been listened to without 
satiety. Of the psalm. tunes the favourite 


was, of course, the glorious Old Hundredth belt 
aut All’ ple that on earth do dwell’—| With its age and date to rise dissolved, and the chlorine is set free, and | all dead, with that or some other disease. He told her twelve o’clock. “Now,” said she, | says.—New York Commercial Advertiser. a nati, Ohio. One who has had some experience in — 
ich, impressive and sublime in St. O’er the two who are old no longer, unites with the gold, forming the -per- I am credibly informed that east of Pearl “ bef 0. I have one request to make The truthfulness, judgment, and poetic beauty LASSICAL INSTITUTE—Dean street, below teaching will be preferred. Other particulare will 
paid . itivel d In the Father’s House in the skies. chloride of the metal. The per-chloride of | river there can be seen any quantity of them pete? ipo 4 ; ’ | with which each subject is treated, renders the Locust, Philadelphia.—The duties of the Clas- | be made known by addressing a line to “E. D, 
‘aul’s Cathedral, was positively transcend- which, if you promise, I know you will com- | work o M.,” at the office of the No. 608 
3 1 ld dissolves in alcohol and ether. in which | dead, and not one live one. There were you Pp . k one of the most reliable, instructive, sical Institute were resumed on Monday, August ’ ‘ , 
ent in the So cow Palace.’ The utmost ef- — | Ov adition it ie emploved as a gold wash for | several pet deer in this neighbourhood, but | Ply with. I want you to promise me that | fascinating productions that has for » long time | 30th. J. W. FAIRES, A.M., Principal, | Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 2. |S 
fect was produced by the contrast of the | ‘Year Thousand. they too ste dead. ‘The cattle nearly all | 7% go to the Basiness Men's Prayer. | youre | MATHEMATICAL AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


girls’ and boys’ voices in alternate verses, 
sod their subsequent'sombination.” 


Signature of Milton ia his Blindness 


Can a man in mid-age write, when stone- 
blind, his name distinctly? “That is the 

uestion,” says the Jilustrated London 
News, “which has been argued lately re- 
specting the signature of Milton to the con- 
veyance of a bond for asum of money to 
the Oyriack Skinner, made immortal by the 
noble sonact which Milton addressed to him 
on his blindness. The date of the docu- 
ment is the 7th of May, 1660—the Restora- 


tion month and year ; the signature is John 


Milton, firm and upright, and the impres- 
sion on the.wax seal is the spread oa of 
the Miltons. Of the genuineness of the 
document there'can be no doubt whatever. 
Bat did Milton, then blind, write this sigua- 
ture, unsided, or did he write it while his 
hand‘ was held? We are in favour of the 
former view, and so was-Mr. Moncton 
Milnes, who carried off the precious docu- 
ment—suggestive of 80 many thoughts—at 


thie ‘price of nineteen 


Beautiful Hands. 


_ As a young friend 1 was standing with us 
noticing pedestrians on sidewalk, a 
very stylish and elegant girl passed us. 
beautiful hands Miss 


“Why, they are small, white, soft, and 
exquisitely shaped. The fingers taper down 
‘most delicately, and there is a roseate blush 
on the finger nails that no artist could imi- 


_ “Ts that all that constitutes the beauty 
of the hand? Is not something more to be 
included in your catalogue of beauty, which 
ou have not enumerated, to make the 
desirable ?’’ 
‘¢ What more would you have?” 
Are they charitable hands? Have they 
ever fed the poor? Have they ever carried 
the necessities of life to the widow and the 
orphan? Has their soft touch ever smoothed 
the irritation of, sickness, and the agonies of 
ain? Do the poor bless those rosy-tipped 
as their wants are supplied by 


“Are 
“been taught that the world is not a play- 
ifrouna, of a theatre of display, or a mere 
ounging-place? Do those delicate hands 


ever labour? Are they ever employed 
about the domestic duties of life—the home- 
‘ly, ordinary employments of the household? 
Oc does the. owner leave all that to her 
wmother, while she nourishes her delicate 
hands in idleness? 


“Are, they modest hands?. Will they 


perform their charities or their duties with- 
out vanity? Or do they pander to the 
ptide of thoi owner by “thelr delicacy and 

uty? she think more of their dis- 
‘play than of the improvement of her intel- 
‘ect and character? Had she rather be 
called ‘the girl with the beautiful bands,’ 
‘than to receive any other praise for excel- 


We will hide away ’neath the willows, 
When the day is low in the west, 

Where the sunbeams cannot find them, 
Nor the winds disturb their rest. 


And we'll suffer no tell-tale tomb-stone 


Just as this century drew to a close, 
various circumstances concurred to produce 
a change in men’s minds. It was a uni- 
versally diffused belief, that the world 
would come to an end when a thousand 
years from the Saviour’s birth were ex- 
pired. The year 999 was therefore looked 
upon as the last which any one would see. 
And if ever signs of approaching dissolu- 
tion were shown in heaven and earth, the 
people of this century might be pardoned 
for believing that they were made visible to 
them. Even the breaking up of morals 
and law, and the wide deluge of sin which 
overspread all lands, might be taken as a 
token that mankind were deemed unfit to 
occupy the earth any more. In addition to 
these appalling symptoms, famines were 
renewed from year to year in still increasing 
intensity, and brought plague and pesti- 
lence in their train. The land was left 
untilled, the house unrepaired, the right 
unvindicated; for who could take the use- 
less trouble of ploughing or building, or 
quarrelling about a property, when so few 


interests? Yet even for the few remaining 
days the multitudes must be fed. Robbers 
frequented every road, entered even into 
walled towns; and there was no authority 
left to protect the weak, or bring the wrong- 
doer to punishment. Corn and cattle were 
at length exhausted; and in a great part of 
the Continent the most frightful extremi- 


was commonly consumed. One man went 
so far as to expose it for sale in a populous 
market-town. The horror of this open con- 
fession of their needs was so great that the 
man was burned, but more for the pub- 
licity of his conduct than for bis inherent 
guilt. Despair gave a-loose to all the pas- 
sions. Nothing was sacred—nothing safe. 
Even when food might have been had, the 
vitiated taste made bravado of its deprava- 
tion, and women and children were killed 
and roasted in the madness of the universal 
fear. 

Meantime, the gentler natures were 
driven to the wildest excesses of fanaticism 
to find a retreat from the impending judg- 
ment. Kings and emperors begged at 
monastery doors to be admitted brethren of 


notions of the time, and even pow deserve 
the respect of mankind for the simplicity 
and benevolence of their characters. Henry, 
the Emperor, succeeded in being admitted 
as a monk, and swore obedience on the 
hands of the gentle abbot, who had failed 
in turning him from his purpose. “Sire,” 
he said at last, ‘‘since you are under my 
orders, and have sworn to obey me, I com- 
mand you to go forth and fulfil the duties 
of the state to which God has called you. 
Go forth, a monk of the Abbey of St. 
Vanne, but Emperor of the West.” Rob- 
ert of France, the son of Hugh Capet, 
placed himself, robed and crowned, among 
the choristers of St. Denis, and led the 
musicians in singing hymns and psalms of 
his own composition. Lower mcn were 


months were to put an end to all terrestrial 


gold is aqua regia, (royal water) composed 
of two parts of hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, 
and one part of nitric (aqua-fortis ) 

Gold is dissolved readily in this liquid; 
the nitrous gas escapes in dense yellow 
fumes while the gold is being eaten up, or 


steel instruments. By dipping a polished 
steel instrument into an ethereal solution of 
gold, ov the evaporation of the ether, the 
metal is found in a pure state adhering in a 
fine thin coat; delicate cutting instruments 
are gilt in this manner. 

Lackers are sometimes called gold washes, 
but there is not a particle of gold in them. 
They are made of lac varnish, coloured 
yellow with turmeric or gamboge. Applied 
to polished metal or wood, they resemble 
bright brass more than gold. They are 
by dissolving in alcohol—about 
half a pound to the gallon of spirits, adding 
half a pound of turmeric and one ounce of 
gamboge, then straining the mixture, after 
it is about a day old, through a clean piece 
of cotton cloth. It is then ready for use, 
to be put on with a brush, or the article to 
be lacquered dipped into it. 


How we Look in Greek. 


A Life of Washington has just made its 
appearance at Athens, Greece. That noble 
people appreciate fully, as they have reason 
to do, our great struggle for liberty, and 
especially the characters of the Revolution- 
ary heroes, but they make shocking work 
with their names. Washington is rendered 
Ouasigston; Hancock, Aygkok; Bunker 
Hill, Bosnonton Bongker; and old Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie figures, in the classic lan- 
guage of Homer, Demosthenes, and Plato, 
as Diocketes Dinouiddes.— National Era. 


The Arab and his Steed. 


A Bedouin, named Jabal, possessed a 
mare of great celebrity. Hassan Pasha, 
then Governor of Damascus, wished to buy 
the animal, and repeatedly made the owner 
the most liberal offers, which Jabel steadily 
refused. The pasha then had recourse to 
threats, but with no better success. At 
length, one Gafar, a Bedouin of another 
tribe, presented himself to the pasha, and 
asked him what he would give the man who 
should make him master of Jabal’s mare? 
“T will fill his horse’s nose-bag with gold,” 
replied Hassan. The result of this inter- 
view having gone abroad, Jabal became 
more watchful than ever, and always se- 
cured his mare at night with an iron chain, 


through the tent-cloth, was attached to a pic- 
ket driven in the ground under the felt that 
served himself and his wife fora bed. But 
one midnight Gafar crept silently into the 
tent, and succeeded in loosening the chain. 
Just before starting off with his prize, he 
caught up Jabal’s iance, and poking him 
with the butt end, cried out, “I am Gafar! 
I have stolen your noble mare, and will give 
you notice in time.” This warning was in 
accordance with the customs of the desert, 
for to rob a hostile tribe is considered an 
honourable exploit, and the man who accom- 
plishes it is desirous of all the glory that 
may flow from the deed. Poor Jabal, when ‘ 
he heard the words, rushed out of the tent 
and gave the alarm; then, moanting his 
brother’s mare, accompanied by some of his 


with foot evil. 


Suapy Grove, Washington Purish, La. 

I see from my last Pic, that the black 
tongue was reported to be travelling west- 
ward. The loathsome disease has made its 
appearance here, and is doing considerable 
damage. The deer are very nearly or quite 


take it; and some of them not only have 
the tongue diseased, but their fore feet are 
affected the same way as those of a horse 
The Autauga (Alabama) 
Herald of the 19th ult. says that the “black 
tongue” has appeared among the horses in 
that county. And Dr. Nott of Mobile sug- 
gests that something of the kind is prevail- 
ing among the dogs over there just now, 
many of them being sick. The Scientific 
American’s remedy for this fearful plague 
is nothing more nor less than to permit 
cattle to chew coarse salt—the coarser the 
better. This is certainly harmless and in- 
expensive, and is worth a trial. 3 


MEASURING THE HEIGHT oF TREES — 
Take two straight sticks of equal length— 
any convenient length less tuan the length 
of the arm—place them in the form of a 
carpenter’s square, preserving as nearly as 
possible a right angle, holding one stick in 
a horizontal and the other in a perpendicu- 
Jar position, and placing the end of the 
horizontal stick at the eye with the angle 
held in the hand extended directly in front. 
Then walk backwards from the tree to be 
measured, on ground as nearly level as the 
case admits of, until a line from the eye to 
the top of the perpendicular stick shall cut 
the top of the tree, and the distance from 
the observer to the tree will be the height 
of the tree above the level of the eye. ‘he 
impossibility of keeping the sticks at an 
exact perpendicular and horizontal, is all 
that interferes with perfect accuracy—allow- 


woodman to determine before he cuts a tree 
whether it will answer the purpose for which 
he intends it.— Bath Organ. 

To Prevent Srrouts.—Many trees are 
liable to throw up sprouts for yards around, 
and for years after being cut down, to the 
great plague and trouble of the owner of the 
soil, keeping him digging and grubbing, to 
remove the sprouts to the detriment of his 
crops and his own patience—such, for in- 
stance, as locust, poplar, gum, and others. 
To prevent this, all that is necessary, after 
cutting down the tree, is to bore a hole, say 
from ten to twelve inches down into the 
stump, and fill with common salt. This will 
kill the living principle to the utmost extent 
of the roots. The best time probably would 
be some time in August, though I have 


grubbing for years. 
How To CHoosE A BARREL OF FLOovR. 


must pack into a ball and not fall in 


powder, when a portion is pressed together 
in the hands. When a portion is thrown 
against a smooth perpendicular surface it 
must stick in a lump, or at least not scatter 
in a fine powder. When a little of it is 
wet and kneaded, it should work dry and 
elastic, not soft and sticky. It should be 
of pure white, without a bluish tint. No 
mivute black specks should be found on a 
close examination. A slight yellow or straw 
colour is not a bad “ sign.” 

Cottc In SHeeP.—We find in an Eng. 
lish paper the following remedy for colic in 
sheep: —‘‘I have a number of sheep feed- 
ing on Swede turnips with cut hay. An 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO MOTHERS. 

A mother in the cduntry had a son who was 
going to New York to seek business. When 
he was about to leave home his mother, taking 
out her watch, asked him what time it was. 


meeting every day at twelve o’clock, and I will 
remember you at the throne of grace at the same 
hour.” He promised his mother that he would. 
Arriving at New York, and not finding any 
business, he indulged himself in card-playing. 
In the midst of a game, taking out his watch, 
and observing the hour, hesaid, “I have an 
engagement now, which I must fulfil.” His 
companions said, “Play out the game.” He 
utterly refused, however, and repeated that he 
had an engagement which he must meet. His 
companions having inquired where he was 
going, he replied, ‘To the Business Men’s 
Prayer-meeting.” They ridiculed him; but he 
said, “I sacredly promised my mother that I 
would do it.’ One of his companions then 
said, “I will go with you;” and so, at length, 
said they all. Three of the four young men 
are now rejoicing in the hope of the glury of 
God. 

Mothers, pray on. Wrestle at the throne of 
grace. 


GATHER THEM IN. 

‘* Many,” said a speaker at a prayer-meeting, 
“think it is of no use to invite the children of 
Roman Catholic parents to go into a Protestant 
Sunday-school. There never was a greater 
mistake. They are often not only willing, but 
glad to have them go. And often their going 
is of unspeakable good to their parents. Let 
me give one illustration. 

Away in the West lived a Roman Catholic 
family, in which there was a little girl seven 
years old. She was induced to go to a Pro- 


hour, he arose from his bed in agony. He 
begged his wife to pray for him, as he said he 
did not know how to pray for himself. She 
told him she “could not pray—no better than 
he could.” 

‘¢ What shall I do, then?” 

“Perhaps,” said she, “our little Mary can 

ray.” 

So the father went up to her chamber, where 
she was fast asleep, and took her up from her 
bed in his arms, and bore her down stairs, and 
putting her gently down, he said to her with 
great earnestness, 

Mary, can you pray?” 

“QO yes, father, [ can pray.” 

“Will you kneel down and pray for your 
poor father ?” | 

*‘ Yes, I will pray for you.” 


through with the Lord’s Prayer. Then she 
prayed for her father in her own language, 
asking God to love him and have mercy upon 
him, and to pardon all his sins for Jesus 
Chri’t’s sake. 

When she had finished her prayer her father 
said to her, ‘‘ Mary, can you read in your Bi- 
ble?” 

“O yes, father, Ican read. Shall I read to 
you in my Bible ?” 

Yes, read to me.” 

She began at the third chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John. She read along till 
she came to that verse— 

‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil- 
derness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up; that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 


lor Coleridge. 5. Plato. 6. Wellington. 7. Na- 
poleon. 8. Characteristics of Christian Civilization. 
9. The Modern University. 10. The Pulpit and 
the Press. 

There is a wide circle of American readers who 
have learned to admire Mr. Bayne’s style in his 
famous work on ‘* The Christian Life,?? and who 
will eagerly peruse this collection of his minor es- 


The author of these essays has gained a marked 
place among the writers ofthe day..... . There 
is not one of them which will not well repay peru- 
sal.— New York Courier and Enquirer. 

The essay on Plato is worth more than the cost 
of the book.— Presbyterian Banner. 


Just published by 
: GOULD & LINCOLN, 
aug 28—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


AINTING AND GLAZING.—Plain and Orna- 

mental Painting and Glazing, Calcimining, 

and Wall! Painting and Gilding, done in the neatest 

manner; also, Stained and Enamelled Glass, Eng- 

lish, French, and American, of the neatest styles, 
furnished on the most reasonable terms. 

JOHN PATTERSON, 
No. 1833 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 
aug 28—4t* 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For full particulars as to many 

recent improvements, warantee, diameter of Bells, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

&c., send fora Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY?’S SONS, Agents, 
june 19—ly* West Troy, New York. 


EW AND INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS. 
—I. Little Bob True, the Driver Boy. By the 
author of Stories on the Petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 18mo. pp. 252. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
With engravings. 
If. Not a Minute to Spare. 
104. Price 15 and 20 cents. 
1II. The Stevenson Family, or, Lessons on the 
Beatitudes. Written for the Board. 18mo. pp. 144. 
Price 20 and 25 cents, F 
IV. An Exposition ef the Epistle of Saint Paul to 
the Philippians. By the Rev. Jean Daillé, Minis- 
ter of the French Reformed Church at Charenton, 
A.D. 1639. Translated from the French by the 
Rev. James Sherman, Minister of Surrey Chapel, 


By 8.C. 18mo. pp. 


Price 30 and 35 cents. 

VI. The Stray Lamb. Written for the Board. 
18mo. pp. 72. Price 15 cents. 

VII. The Joy of Morning. Written for the Board. 
18mo. pp. 55. Price 15 cents. 

ViIL, Memoir and Select Remains of the Rev. 
John Brown, Minister of the Gospel, Haddington. 
Edited by the Rev. William Brown, M.D. . 12mo. 
pp. 227. Price 40 cents. 

IX. Tales in Rhyme for Girls. By Old Hum- 
phrey. 18mo. pp. 119. With many engravings. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

X. Annie Lee; a Story Illustrating the First Pe- 
tition of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Hallowed be thy 
name.”? 18mo. pp. 92. Price 15 and 20 cents, 

XI. Blind Ruth; or, How may Ido Good? Iil- 
lustrating the Second Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
18mo. pp. 100. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

@iX1l. Hazel Glen. Illustrating the Third Peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. 18mo. pp. 99. Price 
15 and 20 cents. 

XIII. Christmas Eve. 
Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 


Illustrating the Fourth 
18mo. pp. 91. 


Prayer. 18mo. pp. 120. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XV. Charlie; or, a Mother’s Influence. Ililus- 
trating the Sixth Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
18mo. pp. 123. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XVI. Peace in Death, exemplified in Youthful 
Believers. By the author of Little Kadore. 18mo. 
pp. 60. With an engraving. Price 15 cents. 

XVII. Scenes in Chusan; or, Missionary Labours 
by the Way. 18mo. pp. 246. With three spirited 
engravings. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

XVIII. The Best Lesson, and the Best Time to 
Learn it. Bya Presbyterian Minister. 18mo. pp. 
117. With an engraving. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XIX. Lena Leslie; or, The History of an Or- 
phan. By a Lady of Kentucky. 18mo. pp. 108. 
With an engraving. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XX. The Marrow of Modern Divinity. In two 
parts, Part I. The Covenant of Works and the 
Covenant of Grace. Part II. An Exposition of the 
Ten Commandments. By Edward Fisher, A.M. 
With Notes by the Rev. Thomas Boston, Minister 
of the Gospel, Ettrick. 12mo. pp.370. Price 80 
cents. 

XXI. Christ in the Desert; or, the Tempter 


principles, but to form those habits of thought 
which will render future and higher attainments 
rapid and easy. Declamation, Composition, and 


Debate are practiced in the Edgehill Literary So- | 


ciety, which embraces all the pupils of this School. 
For particulars, bores &c., address 

Rev. JAMES I. HELM, or 

Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, ¢ 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.—North-east corner of Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
tution designed to prepare young men for active 
business. Established September, 1844, Char- 
tered June 4th, 1855. 

Boarp or Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, David 8. Brown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 

Facutty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Consult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pen- 
manship. George M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

Xr Catalogues, containing terms and al) desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to be 
had on applying at the College. mar 13—9m* 


NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—A. R. Taytor, Pro- 

fessor of Music, (and Conductor of the Music in 

the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 

delphia,) begs Jeave to inform his friends and pa- 

trons that it is his intention, during the coming 

season, to devote special attention to the Instruc- 
tion of Classes in VOCAL MUSIC 

Piano Instruction attended to as usual, at his 
own residence or of the pupil’s. 

N. B. Churches and Academies in the City or 
Country, wishing to organize Classes for the ensu- 
ing season, will please address, 

A. R. TAYLOR, 676 North 12th Street, 
july 10—13t* Philadelphia. 


O TEACHERS.—Wanted by the Ist of Sep- 

tember, a Lady competent to give instruction 

in the higher English branches, French, and 

Drawing, Painting—Music desirable. Must be a 

Member of the Presbyterian Church. Address 

‘“D. M.,? at the office of this paper, No. 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. july 31—tf 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES.—WNos. 608 
and 611 Marshall street, Philadelphia.—On 
Monday, the 6th of September next, the duties of 


the pleasure of these already entered. 

Ten pupils from abroad may find a home in the 
family of the Principal, where special care is taken 
to cultivate social character, and to strengthen re- 
ligious principles. 

For terms, references, circulars, &c., apply to 

GILBERT COMBS, A.M., Principal, 
aug 7—tf 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 

town, Pennsylvania.—The Winter Session of 

this Institution will commence on Tuesday, the 
26th of October. 

Terms.—Board and Tuition in Englieh studies, 
per Session of five months, $75. Lessons on Piano 
or Guitar, and use of instrument, $20 to $30. 
Lessons on Harp, $40. Vocal Music in Class, $2 
to $5. Drawing and Painting in Water Colours and 
Pastil, $10 to $15. Painting in Oil, $20 to $30. 
Ancient and Modern Languages, each $10. Wash- 
ing, per dozen, 36 cents. The Session bills to be 
paid, $40 in advance, and the remainder before the 
pupil is removed. 

For Circulars, with full particulars, address the 


NION ACADEMY.—Pupils can enter at any 
age, from eight years upward: but the great- 
est advantages are to be gained by those who enter 
as soon as they have learned to read with tolerable 
fluency. They are at that age treated with the at- 
tentions and affections necessary to childhood. 
Their lessons are not made oppressive, but are 
such as are required in the formative condition of 
the mental habits, and fully consistent with the 
healthful development of mind and body. So great 
a share of attention is bestowed upon the younger 
classes of this School by the Principal himeelf, that 
they are not to be regarded as merely preparatory 
to others of greater importance, but as constitut- 
ing, in themselves, at Jeast an equally important 
branch of the School with the older classes. 

This School aims, as much as possible, to adapt 
its instructions to the health and capacity of its 
pupile, and their ultimate gee or No student 
capable of rapid progress is kept back by the inat- 
tention or incapacity of others; nor, on the other 
hand, is any one urged to a speed inconsistent with 
his health, or a thorough understanding of the sub- 


Rev, A. D. White, Trenton, New Jersey; Albert 
J. Fassitt, Esq., Berlin, Maryland. 
aug 28—8t* 
OVERNESS WANTED.—A well educated 
Lady, who can teach the usual branches of 
English education, with Music, Drawing, and 
French, is desired in a family residing near Cincin- 


—The undersigned, a Graduate of Williams’ 
College, will open, on the second Monday of Sep- 
tember next, a School for the thorough instruction 
of a limited number of boys, to be wholly under his 

ersonal supervision. The branches taught will 
e, to those preparing for commercial life, such as 
are usually included in an ** English education,’ 
and to those fitting for College, the necessary math- 
ematical and classical studies. 
Tuition, $80 per annum, payable in November 
and April. 3 
Application may be made at the residence of the 
subscriber’s father, No. 903 Clinton street, Phila- 
delphia, or between the hours of nine and ten 
o’clock, A.M., at the School-room, south-west 
corner of Ninth and George streets, Philadelphia. 
aug 28—31° SAMUEL M. CLEVELAND. 


OSEDALE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES.—Located: at 
vania. Rev. Henry Reeves, A.M., Pri 
The next Seseion of this Institution will be opened 
on the 28th of September, by the Subscriber, 
assisted in the different departments by able 
teachers. He relies upon the salubrity and attrac- 
tiveness of the location, reasonable prices, and an 
experience brought from other fields of labour, beth 
parochial and educational, for suecess in the pro- 
mising enterprise now commended to bis care. 
The building is commodious, and provision is made 
to receive boarding scholars into the family of the 
Principal, who will seek to promote comfort, 
satisfaction, and improvement. 

Terms.—Boarding, including bedding, lights, and 
fuel, per session of five months, $60. Tuition 
from $10 to $15 per session. For ornamental 
branches see Circular. 

References.—Board of Trustees, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania; Faculty of the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton; Professor William Henry 
Green, D.D., Princeton; Rev. James W. Alexaa- 
der, D.D., New York City; Joseph B. Stratton, D.D., 
Natchez, Mississippi; 8. Beach Jones, D.D., Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M. 
aug 7—8t Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


A7EST PHILADELPHIA FEMALE SEMI- 
NARY FOR BOARDING AND DAY 


has!’’ | ties were endured; and when endurance ing the tree to stand in a perpendicular Lond O 7 ‘ 
| test Sunday-school. The father became | London. Octavo, pp. 479. Price $1.15. the S Garden Institute for Y Ladies, will 
.exelaimed our friend. could go no farther, the last desperate The accuracy is sufficient for many practi- a his soul. His distress in- | g Dunlevy from Life. By he that all whe the care of Cc. oer. 
’ - S. Hgliseau, author of Lizzie Ferguson, an th rill b t th - | MAN, for more than fourteen years Princi of the 
What makes them beautiful ?’ expedient was resorted to, and human flesh cal purposes, and will often enable the creased daily, and one night, at the midnight | Gleanings from Real Life. Square 16mo. pp. 156. re of ha Beboal, beth for ae one ‘boil Mount Holly Female Seminary, New Jersey. 


This Institution, situated on Locust Street, 
second door west of William, will be re-opened for 
the reception of pupils on Monday, the 13th of 
September next. 

t is designed to unite a liberal and thorough 
education, Jiterary, scientific, and practical, with 
the most careful attention to health and faithful 
religious instruction. In addition to the regular 
course of study, comprising the Elementary and 
higher English peschie, and the Latin Language, 
instruction will be given in the respective depart- 
ments of Music, Drawing, French, &c., by approved 
Professors. 

For terms of Tuition, Board, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

N. B.—Boarding pupils remaining only from 
Monday, A.M., to Friday, P. M., will be taken at 
reduced prices. 

References.—Rev. R. Ewing, Rev. J. Butler, Rev. 


delphia; Rev. T. Brainerd, D.D., Rev. A. Con- 
verse, D.D., Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D., Philadelphia; 
Rev. 8. Miller, Rev. G. Y¥Y. Morehouse, Mount 
Holly, New Jersey; Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, Bur- 


them?” = : he Order. . Henry of Germany and Robert | one end of which was fastened to his hind | killed locust in spring, and gum in August ’ , ied i 
Fa $ . e b k led, t h ] ttl d 9 d XIV. Ss S ; > h L d- l, IE LSTON. ] N M D M Pri 
ma wood, Esq., tes, *9 pera 


Morris, New York City; Hon. William Hough 
Syracuse, New York; Hon. J. A. Pearce, Col 
S. W. Spencer, Chedtertown, Maryland. 

aug 7—6t 
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that old schoolfellow, who sat at the same 


baldricks and swords on the altars, and 
before the images of saints. Some manu- 


as Jabal’s, but was not equal to her; never- 
theless he outstripped those of all the other 


mined to try the following remedy :—‘ Ten 
drops 6f laudanum, ten drops of essence of 


‘‘ Well, that is just what I need—what your 


Devotions for Seamen in Public and Private. 12mo. 
pp. 263. Price 50 cents. 
XXIII. Scripture Baptism, its Mode and Sub- 


securing a more rapid and successful progress at a 
later period. : 
_ All the Classical authors usually read in the 


to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discon- 


‘desk with her, and on the same recitation | mitted their serfs, and bestowed large sums | pursuers, and was even on the point of over- : 6 * 
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his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 


Colours. 18mo. pp. 264. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
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nearer, greater efforts were made to appease 
the wrath of Heaven. Peace was pro- 
claimed between all classes of men. From 

night till Monday evening of 
there was to be no violence, or 


that old serpent, which is the devil, and 


bal had been used to urge his mare to her 
utmost speed. Jabal’s companions were 
amazed and indignant at his strange con- 
duct. ‘QO thou father of a jackass!’ they 


‘cried, “thou hast enabled the thief to rob 


match.” —Rarey’s Art of Taming Horses. 


from the neglect to shorten the excessively 
long hoofs of young horses. A colt, with 
unusually long hoofs, had, in his play, step- 
ped upon some hard substance, and broken 
off the hoof of one foot to the quick. The 


instead of having it arrested for that period. 


Him—lI do believe in Him.” 
And from that hour that father went on his 
way rejoicing in Christ Jesus with great Joy. 
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‘fally packed and forwarded. 
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By the author of The Clare- 
mont Tales. 18mo. pp. 117. Price 20 and 25 
cents. 

XXVII. The Valley of Achor; or, Hope in Trou- 
ble. By the Rev. 8S. S. Sheddan. 18mo. pp. 50. 
Price 15 cents. 

XXVIII. Talks about Jesus. 18mo. pp. 67. 


Book-keeping is also pursued by those who desire 
it. The department of English Grammar, Compo- 
sition, and Elocution, receives very prominent at- 
tention; and lectures are constantly delivered on 
Natural Philosophy, Smt and other branches 
of science. The Academy has been sufficiently 
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